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Way 


(One of a Series of Messages on the 


National Transportation Situation.) 


HURT THE PUBLIC? 








PROPOSED TRANSPORTATION REGULATION WOULD HURT ALL 


|" IS DISTURBING, to say the least, that Federal legislation can deprive the public of the benefits of the 


advances of science and engineering. It is even more alarming to note that such legislation is not only 


possible but is at this very moment being considered. Three sinister bills dealing with transportation regu- 


lation are before the third session of the 76th Congress. They affect every phase of the transportation 


industry and every man, woman and child in the United States. They affect his food, shelter and pocketbook. 


These three bills—and there are cthers, 
too—are the Lea Bill, Wheeler-Truman 
Bill and the Bill of the Committee of the 
Whole House. They are known collec- 


tively as the Omnibus Transportation Bill. 


Why do they strike at practically every 
American home and business? Because 
they would penalize the advantages of 
some forms of transportation and artifi- 
cially bolster the disadvantages of others 
by benefits and awards, at the public 


expense. 


WOULD INCREASE COST OF LIVING 


The net result? Higher cost of trans- 
portation which means increased cost of 
living and of doing business. THE COST 
OF TRANSPORTATION MUST BE FIG- 
URED IN THE PRICE OF ANY ARTICLE. 


Let's get down to cases. 


This agitation for regulation or restric- 
tive legislation has been going on for 
years. The railroads of the United States 
have poured millions upon millions of 
dollars into persistent campaigns to in- 
fluence the passage of laws designed to 
hamper competitive forms of transporta- 
tion. 


Because of such activities we have such 
unsound laws as those which create inter- 
state barriers against highway trans- 


portation and prevent the free flow of 


World’s Oldest and Lorgest Manufacturers of 


* * * 


highway commerce between states. But, 
because of the innate soundness of motor 
transport, goods are being transported 
over the highways today more efficiently, 
at cheaper rates and with direct and 


quicker service than ever before ... And 





RUCKS ARE NOW regulated 

far more than are the railroads. 
While representing something less 
than 5% of the traffic under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 37 % of the 
money appropriated for the Com- 
mission's use was spent on truck 
regulation in the year ending 
June 1939! 

To regulate truck traffic the 
1. C. C. spent $3,250,000. For all 
remaining activities of the |. C. C., 
including regulation of the rail- 
roads which carry cround 75% 
of the traffic, the |. C. C. spent 
only $5,476,000. 

The size, capacity and man- 
agement of trucks are under 
strict State and Federal super- 
vision—often to an extent that 
throttles their efficiency. Truck 
operators are paying the govern- 
ment in taxes over $1,000,000 
a day! 











* * * 


Sales and Service In Principal Cities 


more than 6,500,000 Americans are 
making their living, directly and indirectly, 


in this business! 


BENEFITS OF TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Ocean-fresh fish in lowa, fresh vege- 
tables right off the farm in mid-winter for 
the northern householder, reduced inven- 
tories because of quicker delivery of 
parts and materials for the business man, 
cheaper paper, |umber, ore, and a na- 
tion whose mobility is the greatest the 
world has ever known—all due to motor- 


ized transportation. 


Read these bills and they seem harm- 
less enough on the surface. But dig deeply 
into them and what do you find? More 
regulation to nullify the unparalleled eco- 
nomic advantages of motor transport. If 
a part of their plan is to help the rail- 
roads (and they should be helped 
wherever it is possible to do so without 
penalizing other forms of transportation) 


they do not even accomplish this. 


The public has not demanded this addi- 
tional regulation. Certainly the people 
would be the ones injured. 


The nation can well ask itself: “Why 
have we deserted the fundamental prin- 
ciple that regulation should only be in 
the public interest? Why must we have 
regulation that stifles hones! competition 


—the very soul of the American system?” 


Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - 


DETROIT 
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Look for Mr. Roosevelt to try, in 1940, to become the great conciliator. 


President's personal plans will be designed to conciliate; to try to pro- 
mote “national unity". (See National Week). 


pana ae a ow 


President's domestic and foreign policies likewise will be directed at 
conciliation; at seeking a basis for peace at home and abroad. 


This means that Mr. Roosevelt will: 





Make known an intention to step aside after January 20, 1941. 


Seek to avoid an open fight with Congress on any really big issue; to 


smooth ruffled legislative feelings; to press for no new experimental legisla- 
tion. 


ED Seen 


Let Congress wrestle with the problems of spending and taxes, giving no 
more than conservative advice. 


OTe eos - 


Try to work out some shifts in Government labor policy and labor law en- 
forcement that will avoid a knock-down fight. 


Depend upon what he expects to become a violent war abroad to make pres- 
ent domestic issues seem less important. 


x x xs 
Prospect is the President's conciliation efforts will run into trouble. 


Points of trouble are these: 


1 PEN IIBA 0? 0 


Labor: Roosevelt aim is to protect Labor Relations Act and Wage-Hour Act 
from important change. But: Pendulum is swinging strongly toward change. 
Resulting probability is that Roosevelt will seek to confine change to the 
Labor Board; will seek to avoid material change in the Act itself. Congress 
hesitant to go along. Further probability is that Congress and the White House 
will favor compulsory mediation of labor disputes. Mild Wage-Hour changes 
are the most to be expected. Drastic changes would be vetoed. 


Foreign policy: President is insistent upon renewed Reciprocal Trade power. 
Senate is cool and suspicious, but enough appeased by breakdown of Argentine 
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NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW (Continued) 


and Uruguayan negotiations to trust the Executive. Chances are 2-to-l for ex- 
tension. President would like a less strict Neutrality Law. He will not get it. 
President would be willing to have” power to embargo sale of war materials to 
Japan. He may get it. President would like to make a big loan to Finland. So 
would many Congressmen. Both hesitate to take the lead and Finland may not get 
a loan. 


Finance: Every sign is that Congress will balk at voting new taxes. Like- 
wise: Every prospect is that Congress will fail to hold down spending. Yet: 
Political requirements will keep the President from asking or the Congress 
from voting an increase in the 45-billion-dollar debt limit. Result: The 
Executive will need to indulge in governmental high finance to pay the new 
years’ bills. 


In General: Congress for political reasons may dodge an investigation of 
SEC in 1940. Senate, for the same reason, will probably forget its bank study. 
Armament will be argued about, questioned, but voted on a rather lavish scale. 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, if offered, will produce a fight and an uncer- 
tain end. 


3K K 3% 


Strong probability is that Securities and Exchange Commission, in the 
months ahead, will replace the Labor Board as center of public controversy. 


Peace maneuvers are not back of shifts in the British Cabinet. 





Inside view is not optimistic on the war outlook; is convinced that 
spring will bring violent warfare, at sea and in the air, directed at Great 
Britain. 


Hollanders set down at 50-50 the chance of invasion by Germany. 





Inclination of American military authorities is to feel that the British 
are under-estimating German striking power; that they are inclined to take the 
present war too casually; that what lies ahead will be a test of strength such 
as the world has not yet seen. 


Outlook is not for frontal attack on fortified lines; is rather for sea 
and air attacks and for broad flanking movements. Scandinavian countries are 
a center of interest. 


* * %* 


Domestic business is maintaining its expected pattern. 





A slight production decline in January will carry over into February. 
Prospect then is for a more extended decline centering in heavy industries. 


Consumer income is holding at a high level. Exports are well maintained. 
Federal Government spending will not contract importantly. Utilities are ex- 
panding. 


Result is that Government forecasters look for no more than a moderate 
Spring setback with a new rise in the second half of the year. 
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Thank You! 





We appreciate the many thousands of letters from our readers 


commenting on the new format of The United States News 


Dear Readers: 


All of us on the staff of The United States 
News were gratified to read the many letters re- 
ceived in the last ten days telling us that you 
liked the new format. We have not had a chance 
to acknowledge each and every one of your let- 
ters but we want you to know how much we ap- 
preciate your thoughtfulness in writing your 
impressions so promptly. 

We have been especially pleased by the words 
of commendation from prominent newspapers 
and we want to thank particularly The New 
York Herald-Tribune whose editorial we are re- 
producing in an adjacent column because we 
thought all of you would like to read it. 


x k 


Our object each week will be to continue to 
merit the approval of the readers. The reader 
letters have been about 99 per cent in approval 
and about 1 per cent in disapproval but we hope 
that even the slight number in the minority will 
come to like the News in its new form the more 
they see of it. 


xk 


A successful publication depends first of all on 
what the readers think and say about it. 

Our rule for the staff is to present the news 
of national affairs, interpret and explain it ob- 
jectively, and forecast the trends which are indi- 
cated to us by a close-hand study of all the 
factors that govern the making of national 
policies. 


xk 


You should receive The United States News 
the very first of the week and, if you don’t, please 
let us know so we can inquire into reasons for 
any local delays in delivery. Tell your friends 
about The United States News and above all 
write us any suggestions or comments at any 
time. 


The Staff of The United States News, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘€| with spirit and inspiration as well as force, 
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t Streamlining the United States News la y 


nl The old adage about clothes making the | sist 
© | man applies with force to “The United States be 
n 








News” in its new dress. For years that weekly | ou 
has been recognized as one of the soundest | th 
sources of information and one of the best | gr 
digests of news about government activities. iG 
Under the able editorship of David Lawrence! n; 
1 it has won for itself a position of leading im- !a 
l ‘portance. This it achieved despite its rather | di 
{homely garb. Its new make-up is standard 
magazine size, printed on good paper, well 
illustrated and easy to read. The process of 
re-tailoring has not been carried out at the 
expense of the printed matter. The new con- 
temts are as good as or even better than the 
old. 

In the first weekly editorial of the new 
year—and the new format—David Lawrence, 
who during the late years has often written 











‘| combines a note of optimism with sound real- 
ism in a plea for 1940 which deserves wide 
reading. He calls for new leadership and a 
new perspective, for the ending of the de- 
featism of the last decade, and a new faith 
in the potentialities of this great republic. “Tt 
must be a leadership of optimism,” he writes. 
“It must not assume that America is finished 
and that all men are crooks till they prove 
themselves innocent, or that to be liberal with 
other people’s money is liberalism.” His plea 
is that the reforms of the last decade be made 
workable and tolerable and the abuses be 
corrected, 

Because of the long record of service of 
“The United States News” and because of Mr. 
Lawrence’s able editorship, we wish the 
streamlined new “News” not only a prosper- 
ous and happy new year but a long period 
"| of expanding usefulness. Its new form makes 
it easier to handle and more pleasing to the 
eye and therefore destined to have a wider 
influence, 
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ance the unbalanced budget, this article is a 


Here is the “scoop” of the week. The President “must.” 

will not seek a third term! Mr. Roosevelt has THE CONGRESS WEEK P. 16 
even selected the date for announcing his de- 

cision. The article is reader-timed for the com- One of the first things Congress did was to order 
ing political fireworks. Don’t miss it! a pair of high-powered spectacles to scrutinize 


the defense appropriations. Our own “Congres- 
sional delegation” borrowed those spectacles last 
week and this article is the result. 


BLIC DEBT—NO LIMIT? re. 3 


Go backstage in Washington with our financial 


experts. Find out just what the implications are SALES TALKS TO VOTERS p 
to industry and business as the question of the 
public debt becomes increasingly important. This is a fall forecast based on the spoken 


words at the Jackson Day dinners. By a careful 
analysis we have been able to peg campaign 
promises for the reader. 


ENDING’ FOR DEFENSE Pei 


Once upon a time Messrs. Hopkins and Ickes 


were the topflight pump-primers. Times have LIFE IN THE CAPITAL P41 

changed. This highly informative Pictogram 

and story reveal our generals and admirals as the In a political year, the Congressional reception 

new pump-primers. Just what is expected to re- at the White House is bound to produce a wealth 

sult from the defense spending is ably reported. of colorful adjectives. We have emphasized the 
“primary” colors ... tones that recreate for the 

LABOR BOARD ON TRIAL P. 12 


reader what actually takes place when Con- 


In every Federal Circuit Court, in the Supreme gressmen go “formal.’ 


Court, in one Senate and in two House com- AND ON OTHER PAGES Pa 
mittees the National Labor Relations Board is ge 
“on trial.” Here is no abridged version of what is Tomorrow: A Look Ahead..........cccccccccesceeeeeees 1 


eine ok SEES SE SUE See Sa The March of the Newg..................sccssesssscessees 5 
hensive. 
David Lawrence Editorial... cece 18 
U.S. SHIP LOSS RESTORED. . r.i3 
Tem Te Tei iiss scrconcnscecsvcnserocevsnices 20 


The impact of the Neutrality Act on American 
trans-Atlantic shipping was broader than most 
persons thought. There was plenty of room for TE WI aie sinieicts secannsenccinencencconsenscsees 25 
gloom in maritime circles. Today, however, the 
picture is different. The article shows what hap- 
pened, what is happening, what may happen. The Pro and Con of National Issues.............. 28 


Rotogravure Section: Congress’ Problems.... 21 


Question of the Week: Balanced Budget?.... 26 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS P. 14 People I NN io encicblbnitrescuaciamonaied 32 


Copitel BM is beslaning to Gigut arguments The Deficits and Trend of Business................ 34 


for and against continuation of the Trade Agree- The TNEC and Investment Bankers.............. 36 
ments Program. Here are the issues cued for 


Federal-State Tax Rivalry....................ccccccsseees 38 
busy readers. 

U.S. Control tm the Ortentl............ccccccccsccsesceces 39 
MR. HARRISON VS. THE DEFICIT....P. 15 

TEMG ON FIG ve scssseincatascciscecsncsnecescenouns 42 
Senator Pat Harrison knows how » lay down i ONE Ee RT TREE ET 43 
the law—when he wants to. This he is doing 
right now, and, for an insight as to how he ex- ° Washington Whispers enedpaesedseoounosesesoesoscabeveonnneee 44 
pects to reduce the budget and eventually bal- Cover photograph from Harris & Ewing. 
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Economy to the fore in Congress . . 


America’s hand in Orient 


First Appropriation Bill Passes House as Rep- 
resentatives Allot $265,000,000 for National De- 
fense . . . House Is Cold to Proposals for Budget 
Investigation Before Approving New Spending 
. . . Other Appropriations to Follow Promptly. 


xk *k * 
Senator Glass Backs Bill for Financial Aid to 
Finland ... Half Million U. S. Private Fund 


Helps Save 50,000 Finns . . . Roosevelt Pleads 
for Non-partisan Consideration of Finnish Loan 
... McNary Asks President to Assume Respon- 
sibility for Legislative Help to Finns. 

U. S. Planning 52,000-ton Battleships . . . 36 
Destroyers Were Top-heavy, Naval Chief Ad- 
mits . . . Navy Increase Asked to Offset Pos- 
sible Allied Defeat. 


xk & 


Congress Considers Japanese Embargo... 
Japanese Deliver Secret Ultimatum to French in 
China ... Japan Sees Threat in Plans for Guam 
. . . Representative Vinson Demands Congres- 
sional Authority for Guam Improvements... 
Stimson Asks Curb on Arms to Japan... 
Tokyo Assails American ‘Big Navy’ Talk. 

Morgenthau Claims Authorship of Budget 
Study Plan Senate Approves Harrison 
Budget Resolution . . . House Leaders Oppose 
Joint Committee at This Time. 

Secretary Perkins Decides Not to Deport 
Bridges . . . Senate Votes Bill Tightening Laws 
to Deport Aliens . . . G-Men Investigate Plot to 
Wreck Boulder Dam .. . Soviet Agent Admits 
Passport Frauds . . . Dies Committee Expects 
Renewal. 


x k * 


Chairman Doughton of House Ways and 
Means Committee Rallies Support for Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements . . . Hull Attacks Foes of 
Trade Program on Witness Stand . . . Republi- 
can Committee Members Challenge Constitu- 
tionality of Hull Agreements . . . Secretary 
Wallace, Before Committee, Charges Projected 
‘Tariff Grab’. 

Inland Steel Wins Exemption from Signing 


. improving defenses . . . 


- + « coming tax and tariff fights 


Labor Contract .. . Labor Board Will Not Ap- 
peal Inland Case . . . Counsel Toland of House 
Committee Questions Powers of Labor Board 
Attorneys . . Senate Subcommittee Quizzes 
Frank Murphy on ‘Sit-Down’ Strikes 
Murphy Gains Preliminary Approval for Su- 
preme Court. 


x *k * 


House Group Limits Spending to Budget Esti- 
mates ... Allies to Buy 12,000 Planes Here... 
Tax and Power Fights Loom in Congress. . 
Congressional Leaders Defer Tax Action for 3 
Months. 


2 & 


Senate Approves Appointment of Charles Edi- 
son as Secretary of the Navy ... Townsend Pen- 
sion Supporters to Hold National Convention in 
St. Louis Next Summer... President Outlines 
Peace Ideals to Church Leaders. . . Anti-lynch- 
ing Bill Passes House. 

Automobile Companies Report Higher Earn- 
ings .. . President Confers About St. Lawrence 
Waterway ... American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Insists on New Parity Payments. 


x *k * 


John L. Lewis Invites Senator Wheeler to Ad- 
dress Mine Workers Convention . . . American 
Federation of Labor Asks Congress to Create 
National Unemployment Council . . . Depart- 
ment of Commerce Business Advisory Group 
Elects William Batt of Philadelphia to Succeed 
Harriman as Chairman... Admiral Stark Pro- 
poses Bigger Cruisers to Match Pocket-Battle- 
ships Before House Navy Committee. 


x kk 


Politics Is Beginning in Earnest ... New Jersey 
Republicans to Send Delegation to Convention 
for Dewey . . . Senator Nye, North Dakota, An- 
nounces for Vandenberg of Michigan as Logical 
Republican Nominee . .. And John Hamilton, 


Chairman of Republican National Committee, 
Gets Bust of Alexander Hamilton Presented by 
Descendant of First Secretary of the Treasury. 
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York evening newspzpers 
in Total Advertising for the 


15th consecutive year! 


The Sun was also the No. 1 
New York evening paper 
in every major Display 
Classification of Advertis- 
ing—General, Automotive, 
Retail, Financial and De- 


partment Store. | 


It is in this way that adver- 
tisers themselves evaluat- 
ed the power of The Sun’s 
circulation among the ac- 


tive, responsive, buying 
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homes of the New York 


trading area. 
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The National Week «x» + 
WILL NOT SEEK THIRD TERM 


Mr. Roosevelt Has Picked Date for Announcement of His Decision 


President will not encourage 
a ‘draft’ movement but will 
abide by wishes of his party 


President Roosevelt does not choose to 
seek a third term. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s choice is definite. He 
has picked a date on which to announce 
this choice to the nation. 

That date is either January 20—exactly 
one year before the next president must 
take office or March 4—seven years from 
the day that Mr. Roosevelt took office as 
President. 

Calvin Coolidge chose August 3, 1927, 
the fourth anniversary of taking office to 
say to the country: 


Mr. Roosevelt knows, however, that he 
has been no riddle to himself, much as he 
may have been to those who have tried to 
divine his intentions. He will be able to 
say he has all along intended not to seek 
renomination. 

When the President solves the riddle 
with his announcement other 
will follow. 

In one of these decisions, John Garner 
will probably retire from the race for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. Mr. 
Garner is a candidate only so long as Mr. 
Roosevelt is a potential candidate. If the 
President takes steps to eliminate himself, 
the Vice President will take steps to elimi- 
nate himself too. Vice President Garner is 


decisions 


put that question to Calvin Coolidge. 

President Roosevelt’s declaration, when 
it comes, is expected more nearly to re- 
semble the statement of President Cool- 
idge that he does not choose to run. An 
original twist is looked for. 

The President does, however, have his 
future plans for political action. 

These plans call for a hand in selection 
of a successor in the nomination for Presi- 
dent and of a nominee for Vice President. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s first for the 
Democratic Party nominee is Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State. 

The President’s attitude toward Secre- 
tary Hull has been made known to a few 
callers at the White House. It was re- 

vealed by inference 


choice 





“I do not choose to 
run for President in 
nineteen twenty- 
eight.” 

The March 4th 
date is less likely to 
be followed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be- 
cause of the short 
space of time it would 
leave between his sev- 
enth anniversary in 
office and the meet- 
ing of the national 








in his “State of the 
Union” message to 
Congress on January 
Mr. Roose- 
velt singled out Mr. 
Hull’s trade agree- 
ment program for de- 
fense and praise. It 
is being revealed in 
the tactics of the 
White House in en- 
deavoring to assure 
renewal of the Hull 
program. 


38 when 








convention. Mr.Cool- 
idge said that he 
made his announcement when he did in 
order to give ample time for the party to 
find a candidate. Mr. Roosevelt has in- 
formed party leaders that he will make 
his decision in ample time for the party 
to scan the field of candidates. 

The President’s decision is one of long 
standing. He has enjoyed the argument 
and consternation that his delayed an- 
nouncement has caused. 

It was only on January 8 that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “I, myself, am sup- 
posed to be a self-made riddle—in fact a 
cross between a riddle and a Santa Claus. 
Most of the riddles in this town, however, 
are the ones posed for you in some solemn 
column. Like cross-word puzzles and hypo- 
thetical bridge hands, they come to you 
morning or evening as a synthetic daily 
amusement feature, like fairy tales or bed- 
time stories calculated to keep unsuspect- 
ing children awake all night.” 
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Watch For These Two Dates 


in the race to block a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

This adds importance to the form that 
the announcement by the President is 
likely to take. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not expected to say, 
as Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman said 
on June 5, 1884 in a telegram to the Re- 
publican convention that wished to nomi- 
nate him for the presidency: “I will not 
accept if nominated and will not serve if 
elected.” 

No other man who might have been 
nominated for the presidency ever has 
gone quite so far as General Sherman 
went. It is recalled that President Cool- 
idge was not asked and did not answer 
the question: “Will you accept if nomi- 
nated?” The Republican National Con- 
vention at Kansas City in 1928 did not 


Important to note 
is the fact that Cor- 
dell Hull all along has been the compro- 
muise candidate of the forces of Vice Presi- 
dei.t Garner and James Farley, Postmaster 
General, in the event of a 
wrangle. 

Mr. Hull might be nominated in a party 
love feast. 

But President Roosevelt’s candidate for 
Vice President is less acceptable to other 
than New Deal interests in the Party. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s choice is Robert H. Jackson, 
newly appointed Attorney General. Mr. 
Jackson was the President’s original choice 
as successor. This choice could not be 
realized. 

As a vice-presidential candidate, Rob- 
ert Jackson would add sparkle and dash 
to the campaign and could get the nation- 
al attention that President Roosevelt feels 
the ticket should have. 

The President however will not gain 
acceptance of this choice without a strug- 


convention 
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The National Week 








gle. There are signs that the harmony 
which might be realized in the selection 
of the head of the ticket may give way to 
strife over the choice of a Vice Presidential 
nominee. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt may 
not succeed in his plan for self-elimination. 

The President can tell the country that 
he does not choose to run. But it will 
remain uncertain whether the President’s 
decision is acceptable to the party. 

Here history provides interesting in- 
struction. 

Back in 1915 a petition was circulated 
in the State of Nebraska to place the name 
of Justice Charles Evans Hughes, of the 
Supreme Court, upon the ballot in the 
succeeding year’s presidential preference 
primary. Justice Hughes wrote to the 
Secretary of State of Nebraska: 

“T hereby notify you that I decline the 
nomination made by this petition or simi- 
lar petitions, and request that my name 
shall not be placed upon the ballot of 
such primary election.” 

But Justice Hughes was not able to 
keep down the sentiment within the Re- 
publican Party for his nomination. As a 
Supreme Court Justice, Mr. Hughes in- 
sisted upon keeping entirely out of poli- 
tics. The record reveals, that in February, 
1916, Justice Hughes was compelled to 
write to Representative C. Bascom Slemp, 
a political leader of Virginia: 

“T am entirely out of politics, and I 
know nothing whatever of the matters to 
which you refer. I am totally opposed to 
the use of my name in connection with the 
nomination and selection or instruction of 
any delegates in my interest, either di- 
rectly or indirectly.” 

Yet Mr. Hughes was nevertheless draft- 
ed to serve as the Party nominee over 
what might be called his own active op- 
position to that draft. No other case in 
history quite resembles it but history could 
conceivably repeat itself in the case of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Then, more recently, there is the ex- 
perience of Calvin Coolidge. 

Mr. Coolidge threw open the doors to 
candidates for his job by his announce- 
ment in August, 1927 that he did not 
choose to run. Nearly one year later, at 
the Republican Convention in Kansas City 
a “Draft-Coolidge” movement was taking 
shape. The President dispatched Everett 
Sanders, his secretary, to the convention 
to tell leaders of several key delegations 
not to vote for him. On leaving office, 
Mr. Coolidge wrote in the “Cosmopolitan” 
magazine: 

“Had I not done so, I am told, I should 
have been nominated.” 

All of this suggests that it may not be 
easy for a man who has a following among 
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voters to withdraw himself from party 
leadership in spite of any personal choice. 
The attitude of General Sherman is not 
the customary attitude of persons in pub- 
lic life. 

This fact explains what to many Wash- 
ington commentators is an anomaly. 

The anomaly is provided by the thought 
that Mr. Roosevelt might now be ready 
to announce a decision to retire while 
many of his principal aides are telling the 
nation that President Roosevelt cannot be 
permitted to retire, for the good of party 
and country. 

Those aides happen to be steeped in 
American history and know that there can 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
The only man drafted by a convention 


be a difference between an individual’s 
desires and the controlling impulses of 
delegates to a National Party Convention. 

Out of that knowledge of history springs 
the “draft movement”. 

Whether the “draft movement” suc- 
ceeds or not is for the future to determine. 

It will not be encouraged by the Presi- 
dent for its spontaneity would then be 
impaired. It may be discouraged by the 
President. It may fade through the force 
of circumstance. But the hope that it will 
not fade will be nurtured by a devoted 
group of admirers in the official groups 
who hold the strings in many State delega- 
tions. 

What Robert Jackson, newly appointed 
Attorney General and close friend of the 
President is saying is significant. As Mr. 
Roosevelt’s favorite for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination, Mr. Jackson may or 
may not be aware of the President’s in- 
tentions. But Mr. Jackson offers two sets 


of figures. One set shows the Republican 


vote in five past national elections az | 


follows: 
1920 
1924 
1928 


Harding 16,000,000 
Coolidge 15,700,000 
Hoover 21,000,000 

1932 Hoover 15,700,000 

1936 Landon 16,600,000 

Mr. Jackson contends that the Repub 
lican vote is stable in and out of sez=\x, 
regardless of candidate. But then he asks 
what of the Democratic vote and points 
to another set of figures as follows: 

1920 Cox 9,150,000 

1924 Davis 8,300,000 

1928 Smith 15,000,000 

1932 Roosevelt 22,800,000 

1936 Roosevelt 27,400,000. 

From this table the Attorney General 
reasons that while the Republican vote is 
constant, the Democratic vote registers 
only when there is a candidate who ap- 
peals to the rank and file, and who there- 
by attracts the great mass of voters to the 
polls. 

Such a candidate, in Mr. Jackson’s opin- 
ion, is Mr. Roosevelt. And such a candi- 
date, Mr. Jackson infers, cannot be per- 
mitted by the Democratic Party to step 
aside. 

It is on such an appeal that the “draft- 
Roosevelt” movement will be based. The 
appeal, party workers admit, is powerful 


and will be hard to resist when party con- ¥ 


trol of the National Government is at 
stake. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, is ready with 
his decision and that decision is not to 


lift a finger, wink an eye or give a single + 


nod of the head to encourage anybody to 
bring about his renomination in 1940. 

Mr. Roosevelt is ready with another de- 
cision. This is to give his Secretary of 
State the “all clear” signal to gather sup- 
port as the Democratic Party Presidential 
candidate. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s third decision is to give 
encouragement to Robert H. Jackson as 
his favorite for the Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nation. 

The President’s apparent conclusion is 
that in the years just ahead this nation 
will be wrestling with world problems. 
From this the President goes to the fur- 
ther conclusion that party affairs will be 
safe in the hands of a man who may not 
qualify as a “left winger”, but who for 
seven years has been acceptable to the 
New Deal. 

Mr. Roosevelt has decided in a time of 
upheaval not to add to the forces of dis- 
unity by seeking a third term for himself. 

Whether that decision will stand against 
the force of events only the months just 
ahead can tell. 
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The National Week 











Why the President Views Government Deficits as an Asset 


Federal borrowing as a 
means of ‘investment’. Two 
views of inflation danger 


A 45-billion-dollar national debt is going 
to be no worry to President Roosevelt. 

A debt many times larger than 45 bil- 
lion dollars would be no worry to the 
President’s advisers, provided only that 
this debt is “good debt.” 

All of the worry of business men and 
ordinary citizens and Congressmen over 
the growth of Government debt is officially 
regarded as unnecessary worry. 

Debt need have no limit—again in the 
official view—if that debt is created in 
return for “sound national assets.” 


President's Position 

President Roosevelt now has given ex- 
pression to his views on debt. Those views 
are largely overlooked in the maneuvering 
designed to avoid a test on the issue of 
whether or not Congress should permit the 
Federal Government debt to rise above 45 
billion dollars. 

As Mr. Roosevelt sees it: 

“There is no subject on which there is 
more conscious or unconscious deception 
than the public debt.” 

To say that the public debt today 
amounts to 42 billion dollars is, in the 
President’s opinion, to state only a “half- 
truth.” The other half of the truth, as 
he sees it, is that offsetting the billions of 
debt are 7 billions in treasury cash and 
gold and cash investments in Government 
corporations as well as “billions of dollars’ 
worth of durable, tangible assets construct- 
ed or purchased by the Government.” 

Here is where the debt philosophy now 
accepted by the White House enters 
strongly into the picture. 


Investment Essential 


Mr. Roosevelt is advised, and agrees, 
that if there is saving there must be in- 
vestment to put savings to work. If there 
is investment there is debt creation. If 
there is to be debt creation to put savings 
to work, then that creation either must be 
by private individuals and corporations or 
by Government. 

Here is the resulting alternative: either 
private debt must increase or public debt 
must increase if money is to be employed 
to give recovery. 

The President is not impressed by the 
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record of private debt increase that oc- 
curred in the 1920’s. His thought is that 
the public debt increase of recent years is 
more sound. His statement is this: 

“The debt accumulated since 1933 rep- 
resents a far more prudent and productive 
use of our people’s savings than much of 
the enormous private debts piled up in the 
twenties. The billions that were borrowed 
for speculation, for foreign loans, for sec- 
ond and third mortgages on over-produced 
commercial construction, hardly represent- 
ed the most prudent use of our people’s 
savings.” 


The Debt Limit 


This comment leads to such questions 
as these: 
Isn’t there a limit to the volume of debt 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Statutory Limit—$45,000,000,000 


that the Government can safely pile up? 

Mr. Roosevelt is told by his advisers 
that the only limit that the Government 
need worry about is that imposed by the 
requirement that debt creation should be 
curbed when the labor and equipment of 
the country is fully occupied and by the 
requirement that there must be a dollar’s 
worth of sound assets to show for every 
dollar of debt created. 

The fact is that these officials are not 
disturbed by the size of the national debt 
no matter how large that size, if the assets 


that are represented by the debt are good 
assets. 

But isn’t the country likely to go bank- 
rupt if debt is permitted to pile up? Econ- 
omists of different schools of thought will 
argue that a rapidly accumulating debt 
can impair the public’s confidence in the 
dollar and bring on a price panic. 

The answer that the President’s advisers 
give to this question is that there is no 
conceivable way for this Government to go 
bankrupt if it doesn’t want to go bankrupt. 
One reason, they say, is that the debt of 
this Government is held wholly within the 
country and involves no problem of ex- 
change because the Federal Government 
coins money and determines its value. A 
second reason is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has unlimited taxing power and can 
simply tax away front those who own Gov- 
ernment bonds enough dollars to pay the 
interest on those bonds. A third reason is 
that the Government now possesses pow- 
ers sufficiently broad to permit it to con- 
trol interest rates. Many of those rates 
now are nominal. 


Inflation Possibilities 

Then what of inflation? 

Here again the men who give advice to 
the President on his financial policies say 
inflation is a condition that results when 
consumers are able to buy more goods than 
industry can produce, resulting in pressure 
for price rises. 

There now is no sign of inflation of this 
kind and if such a sign occurs—as it did 
in 1937—the President’s advisers say they 
would advocate a curtailment of debt 
creation. 

President Roosevelt states his position 
on debt, briefly, in these words: 

“Debt, whether individual, corporate or 
governmental, cannot be judged in a vacu- 
um; it must be considered in light of earn- 
ings, assets and credit standing. When the 
increase in the national debt is viewed 
against the background of what was ac- 
complished by the growth of useful physi- 
cal assets, and of effective national earning 
power, and by the strengthening of the na- 
tion’s credit and morale, there is no eco- 
nomic ground for anxiety, so far as the na- 
tional debt is concerned, as to the nation’s 
future.” 

More briefly, the official view of the Ad- 
ministration is that there is no real limit to 
the size to which the debt may grow with 
safety, if the debt is “good debt.” 


Spending for 
Defense: More 
Pump-priming 


Army and Navy officers may not 
know it, but they are heirs to a New 
Deal title once proudly worn by Harry 
Hopkins and Harold L. Ickes. The 
title: Pump-primers. 

To these soldiers and sailors, more 
at home with weapons than with 
theories of supply and demand, has 
fallen the job of giving business its 
annual Government push. If budget 
estimates are approved, they will 
spend two billion dollars for defense 
this year, one-third more than was 
spent last year. 

Members of the New Deal family 
are not pleased. They see the Army 
and Navy stepping into what used to 
be the province of economists, of 
WPA and Public Works. 

Displeasure comes from this fact: 
Three years have dethroned WPA as 
the biggest Government spender and 
shifted that honor to National De- 
fense. WPA’s spending dropped from 
$2,100,000,000 in 1939 to $1,400,000- 
000 this year and to a prospective 
$1,300,000,000 for the coming year. 
Public Works drop: $407,000,000 to 
$373,000,000 to $117,000,000. 

In the same three years funds asked 
for National Defense spending have 
mounted as shown in the pictogram 
above: from $1,000,000,000 for 1939 
to $1,500,000,000 and now to a request 
for more than $2,000,000,000 for 1941. 

Even more disconcerting to the original New Dealers: 
the President’s $3,600,000,000 lend-spend plan offered to 
Congress last summer, that was to have pumped money 
into electrification, farm relief, highways, bridges, public 
works, railroads and foreign loans, has been dropped. In 
its stead is an Army-Navy program, much smaller, to go 
exclusively into military preparation. 

But the New Dealers’ poison is the Army’s and the 
Navy’s meat. 

Elated service men, set to spend the biggest defense 
appropriations since the World War, have earmarked 
their funds for new manpower, new equipment, new bases. 

Army plans to spend its $900,000,000 as follows: 

More Manpower: Enlisted strength rises 17,353 to 227,- 
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DEFENSE BILL 


4% BILLION DOLLARS 
IN 3 YEARS 
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384; officer strength goes up 379 to 13,831. National 
Guard swells to 235,000 enlisted men; Reserve Corps is 
enlarged, with Air Reserve almost doubled. 

More Training: Training period is extended to 21 days 
for each of the four field armies next summer instead of 
the usual 14 days for one field army. National Guard gets 
27 days of field training instead of usual 15; and 60 
armory drills instead of 48. 

New Bases: Biggest outlays are planned at Anchorage, 
Alaska, for a new air base and at the Panama Canal for 
start of work on a third set of locks and increased pro- 
tection there, but other spots get attention. 

More Planes: Air corps already has funds to pay for an 
air force of 5,500 planes so the new aviation allowances 
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are for maintenance and replacement of this size air 
armada. 

More Orders: Educational orders will be continued 
with a request for $16,000,000. 

More Equipment: Gas masks, : semi-automatic rifles, 
anti-aircraft equipment and other material will be 
speeded along by an estimated $63,000,000. 

Navy plans to spend its $1,100,000,000 as follows: 

More Manpower: Enlisted strength goes up to 150,- 
250, a rise of 5,250. 

More Ships: Two battleships, one aircraft carrier, two 
cruisers, eight destroyers, six submarines, four tenders 
and one minesweeper will be laid down and construction 
of ships already on the ways will be speeded if a request 
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for $369,000,000 is granted. 

New Bases: Guam, denied defense money last session 
of Congress, is now listed for $4,000,000. It would take 
an estimated $250,000,000 to make Guam a first class 
naval base. Other sites, including Wake Island, are to be 
improved. 

More Planes: Navy aeronautics is down in the budget 
for $30,000,000 more than last year, which will bring 
plane strength close to authorized limits. 

Congress has not yet voted funds for this record 
program and already Admiral Harold R. Stark, chief of 
naval operations, is urging permission to build 107 ships 
more than now authorized, pointing toward new con- 
struction of 195 ships at a cost of $2,500,000,000 by 1946 
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Labor Board on Trial 
In Congress, Courts 


Administrative Processes of U. S. Agencies 
Involved. Charges of Unfair Procedure 


Effects of combining duties of 
‘judge, jury and prosecutor’ 
in any single agency 


The National Labor Relations Board 
is now on trial before the country’s 12 
highest courts, and before three commit- 
tees of Congress. 

In Congress: 

Special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is delving deeper and deeper 
into undersurface activity at the Labor 
Board. 

Regular House Labor Committee is pre- 
paring to conclude hearings, begun last 
spring, on proposals to amend the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act, known as the 
Wagner Act, and to change the size of the 
Board. 

Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor will hold final hearings Feb. 5 and 6 
on proposals to limit Board activities. 

In the courts: 

More than 80 cases involving the Labor 
Board are now pending in the eleven 
Federal Appeal Courts. 

Four Labor Board cases are pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Charges of Two Types 

Charges against the Labor Board are, 
in general, two-fold: 

1. Personnel of the Labor Board is biased 
and for that reason has allegedly failed to 
administer the Act fairly as to employers, 
as to non-union employees, and as between 
AFL and CIO. 

2. Procedure of the Board is such as to 
preclude a fair hearing. 

The trial on the second charge is held to 
be a trial not only of the Labor Board but 
of the entire administrative process. Point- 
ed out is the fact that Labor Board pro- 
cedure is modeled after that used by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission and other ad- 
ministrative agencies. Facts being unearth- 
ed in this trial were indicated last week by 
two opinions handed down by two Circuit 
Court of Appeals benches. 

At San Francisco, the Circuit Court 
held that the Labor Board had failed to 
observe the rights of independent unions. 
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At Chicago, the Circuit Court comment- 
ed in the decision involving The Inland 
Steel Corporation: “The whole record in 
this case convincingly discloses . . . the 
danger of imposing upon a single agency 
the multiple duties of prosecutor, judge, 
jury and executioner.” 


“Prosecutor, Judge, Jury’ 

By such reference to the multiple func- 
tion of an administrative agency, in this 
case the Labor Board, the Chicago court 
summed up last week’s study by the 
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CHARLES FAHY 
Criticizes court decision 


special house committee presided over by 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.) 
of Virginia. 

This committee spent five days tracing 
the detailed steps by which the Labor 
Board arrives at a decision. Here are the 
steps, as explained to the committee, iden- 
tified by function: 

As prosecutor— 

A union charge against an employer is 
received by a regional director and as- 
signed to a field investigator for report. 
On the investigator’s report, a complaint 
is issued by the regional director, formally 
charging the employer with violation of 


law. A trial attorney is assigned by the 
regional director to prosecute the case at 
hearing. 

As judge— 

The Board in Washington assigns a 
trial examiner to preside over the hearing, 
fixes a date for the hearing. After the 
hearing, the trial examiner submits a re- 
port containing findings of fact and rec- 
ommendations for Board action. 

As jury— 

Transcript of the hearing and report of 
the trial examiner are shipped to Washing. 
ton and assigned to one of the 114 attor- 
neys in the Board’s “review division.” The 
review attorney, with the aid of his super- 
visor, digests the evidence in the case. This 
digest is presented orally to Board mem- 
bers who then make the decision and direct 
the review attorney to draft a decision 
which, after final inspection by the Board, 
is signed and issued. 


Actions of ‘‘Jury’’ Section 


Committee counsel, Edmund M. Toland, 
brought to the witness stand last week five 
women members of the Board’s “jury” or 
review section. Through these witnesses he 
attempted to show that review attorneys 
actually make decisions for the Board 
on evidence not always confined to the 
record. 

In one case, a member of the committee 
charged that a review attorney had 
“juggled” election returns in a collective 
bargaining election to give a CIO union a 
bare one-vote majority. 

In other cases, the committee heard of 
conversations between the “jury” mem- 
bers and the prosecuting attorneys about 
cases up for decision, of dismissal of one 
case after the intervention of Senator Allen 


J. Ellender (Dem.) , of Louisiana. 
The Board’s Defense 


Defense counsel for the Labor Board is 
its general counsel, Charles Fahy, who last 
week attacked the Chicago court for “non- 
judical” statements in its Inland Steel 
decision. Said he: 

“No order of the Board against an em- 
ployer is final until approved by the courts. 
It hardly seems proper to refer to the 
Board as an executioner.” 

The trend in the past two months 
has been against the Board. Of 14 de- 
cisions in the Circuit Courts, the Board 
lost 12 wholly or in part. 

Final judgment of Congress on the Board 
remains to be written. From statements of 
legislative leaders last week, there is no 
certainty as yet concerning the extent that 
changes in the Wagner Act will be made, 
but personnel at the Labor Board will be 
changed. 
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The National Week 





U.S. SHIP LOSS RESTORED 


American Vessels Out of Doldrums of Neutrality Act 


Nearly all lines have their 
boats back in service. How 
the problem was solved 


Battery Place in New York City is a 
windswept world crossroads, site of the 
home office of many a major American 
shipping line. 

This week Battery Place is surprised at 


| its own good fortune. 
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Two months ago Congress had just 
passed the Neutrality Act, 86 American 
ships were barred from European trade 
routes, merchant marine officials paced 
Battery Park, their eyes downcast, won- 
dering what would become of their ships, 
their seamen, their office forces, their in- 
comes. 

By this week gloom had rolled: away 
from all but one shipping office in the Bat- 
tery Place district. Almost every firm that 
had seen its vessels legislated off European 
“war-zone” routes has now found a way to 
put its ships back to work. Chief excep- 
tion to this good rule is United States 
Shipping Lines, still wondering what to do 
with ten beached ships, too preoccupied to 
worry much about what will become of the 
luxury liner §.S. “America,” now building 
for the U. S. Lines down at Newport News, 
Va. 


New Routes For Liners 


Executives of other shipping lines, how- 
ever, can be seen strutting across Bowling 
Green, walking with a lilt down Battery 
Place. October, 1939, when merchant ma- 
rine officials arrived in Washington on al- 
most train to wring their hands and 
predic: disaster for shipping, is just a 
memory for them. 

Here is how American-flag ships, dis- 
placed by war runs to Europe, have gone 
back to work on new routes, according to 
the U. S. Maritime Commission: 

Lykes Brothers: 25 vessels affected, all 
subsidized by Maritime Commission. 
Twelve have been chartered to Chilean 
Nitrate Corporation, two to Seas Shipping 
Company for one voyage each to South 
Africa. Brisker business on Gulf of Mexico 
and Far East routes is expected to absorb 
the remainder. Lykes reportedly has a deal 
afoot to sell six to Britain for the lumber- 
carrying trade. 

Waterman: Thirteen non-subsidized ves- 
sels. Several have been chartered to South 
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—Wide World 


AS THE S. S. AMERICA NEARS COMPLETION: Originally destined for trans- 
Atlantic service, the new U. S. liner ‘‘America’’ poses a big problem for ship- 


ping officials. 


American and intercoastal services, others 
are described as no particular problem. 

South Atlantic: Six vessels, all subsi- 
dized. Two have been chartered for South 
American trade and three to Isthmian 
Steamship Co., one is expected to be char- 
tered shortly. 

Isthmian Steamship Co.: Six non-sub- 
sidized vessels displaced. Have started 
a round-the-world service and report no 
trouble from Neutrality Act. Isthmian has 
even chartered three vessels from South 
Atlantic. 

American Scantic: Seven subsidized ves- 
sels affected. A new CC-2 design is on the 
South American run with the American 
Republic Line, remainder are being op- 
erated experimentally to Bergen, Nor- 
way. 

Black Diamond: Eight non-subsidized 
vessels beached by Neutrality Law. This 
line is meeting its problem by chartering 
its ships to foreign lines and in turn char- 
tering foreign ships to run its regular trade 
route. 


United States Lines 


Worst hit by neutrality is United States 
Lines, operator of eleven subsidized and 
ten chartered subsidized vessels. But even 
this line is improving its position. Eight of 





its own ships have been sold to a Nor- 
wegian firm. The passenger lines “Man- 
hattan” and “Washington” are making 
runs to Genoa while the “Roosevelt” is in 
the Bermuda tourist trade. Still to be dis- 
posed of are three of its own ships and 
seven it has chartered. 

Riding at dockside in Newport News, 
however, is U.S.L.’s biggest worry. 


Super-Liner a Big Worry 

Her name is $.S. America (see picture) . 
on August 31, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
smashed a bottle of champagne over the 
prow of this 34,000-ton, seventeen-million- 
dollar vessel, largest passenger ship ever 
made in this country. But for European 
war, “America” would enter U.S.-to-Eu- 
rope trade. 

Last week, as giant cranes, that can lift 
75 tons, creaked to swing “America’s” su- 
perstructure into place, U. S. Lines won- 
dered what use can be made of this ship 
if war continues abroad. U.S. Lines has 
made several payments to the Maritime 
Commission for “America.” Neither the 
Commission nor the line want to see the 
new vessel rot in port. Peace abroad would 
ease their problem. 


For American shipping in general, war 
abroad is not yet the calamity that it first 
appeared. 
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The National Week 





Reciprocity or More 
Economic War? 


Trade Pacts in Trouble as Issue Goes 
Before Congress. Problems Behind the Battle 


Secretary Hull's defense 
of his program. War's effects 
on the tariff struggle 


One of the administration’s many pro- 
grams is in more trouble than any of the 
others. 

Yet this one—trade agreements by rec- 
iprocity—despite its troubles, today is the 
object of more White House solicitude and 
is the object of more controversy than any 
other program. 

Reciprocal trade agreements—designed 
to bring about a scientific reduction in bar- 
riers to world trade—sound desirable and 
appear not to provide much ground for 
controversy. But the fight over renewal of 
power to make them promises to be lively. 

Congress must renew by June 12th the 
authority of the State Department to ne- 
gotiate or there will be no more trade 
pacts. 

Argument over negotiation of individual 
agreements with Argentina and Uruguay 
caused a breakdown of negotiations in each 
case. With this breakdown went much of 
the hope for “hemisphere solidarity” in 
trade. 

More argument caused the removal of 
copper from the list of items on which this 
country would give tariff reductions in an 
agreement with Chile. 

War has made inoperative the trade 
agreements with Great Britain and Canada 
and France and has impaired trade agree- 
ments with other nations. 

Agreements were designed to remove or 
lessen trade restrictions. Yet restrictions 
never in history were as many or as 
hampering to normal exchange. Currencies 
that were supposed to be free now are 
tightly controlled. Tariffs that were sup- 
posed to be lowered are put into the 
straitjacket of import quotas. Export sub- 
sidies that were to be curbed are more com- 
plex and more general than ever. 

Then why all of the solicitude for con- 
tinued power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments? 

The answer was given by Cordell Hull 
in an appearance before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on recent days. Mr. 
Hull was for 18 years a member of this 
committee and got a friendly reception. 
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His trade agreement program, however, 
came under fire. 

Defense offered by the Secretary of 
State was on broad grounds. 


War Hampers System 
Mr. Hull admitted that war necessarily 
narrows the scope of any plan to reduce 
barriers to trade. But then he made this 
argument: 
“The establishment of 


sound interna- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WHEELER 
Trade agreements an issue 


tional trade relations will be an essential 
problem of post-war reconstruction. What 
role will our country play in this process? 
In the years following the World War we 
led the procession of destructive protec- 
tionism. Are we to play the role again? 
“That would be the case if we were 
now to abandon the trade agreements 
program. For it would be the equivalent 
of destroying the only policy which stood 
in the recent past, and can stand in the 
immediate future, as a bulwark against a 
complete reversion to policies under which 
the channels of trade will become more 
and more blocked and the nations of the 
world will continue their disastrous march 
toward increasing economic nationalism, 





regimentation, economic distress, the dole 
on an ever-growing scale, social instability, 
and recurring warfare.” 

Secretary Hull drew a rather direful 
picture of the alternative to the program 
he sponsors. 

What was his basis for this picture? 

The basis is found in the experience of 
the period following the last war and in the 
now recognized results of American trade 
policy. Until recent years, this was based 
upon the idea of keeping American markets 
protected for Americans. There was no 
recognition of the fact that the first World . 
War left this country a creditor nation. As 
a creditor nation the United States needed 
to permit her foreign debtors to pay their 
debt interest and principal in the labor of 
their people—in goods. 


. 
: 


Policy of Debtor Retained 

International trade gradually strangled 
and as trade contracted nations like Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan set out to be- 
come self-sufficient. Those nations, as Adolf 
Hitler expressed it, either had to trade or 
die. Without the chance to trade they 
turned to nationalism and to war in an 
effort to get the markets they lacked. 

Such, in effect, is the story that the 
Secretary of State told Congress as a reason 
for continuing the program of trade agree- 
ments. 

But are those agreements the answer 
to the problem? 

Mr. Hull recognizes them as a partial 
answer that is given rather slowly and now 
is retarded. Some other members of the 
Cabinet, including the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, describe reciprocal trade agree- 
ments as a modernized method of making 
tariffs and one that replaces the former 
cumbersome and unscientific method of 7 
log-rolling. These members do not, how- 
ever, think that trade agreements provide 
more than a very partial answer to the 
problem of world nationalism of which the 
present war is an outgrowth. 

President Roosevelt sees in the trade 
agreement program a symbol of interna- 
tional cooperation that he can accept and 
support in the hope of its future wide use. 

Objection to trade agreements in Con- 
gress is based upon the thesis that the 
United States should protect domestic 
markets for domestic producers. Objection 
also is based upon the idea that trade agree- 
ments represent an unwise delegation of 
Congressional authority to the President. 
The issue will be fought over the question 
of Senatorial approval for all agreements 
before they become effective. This re: | 
quirement, Mr. Hull contends, would nulli- | 
fy the existing program and bring back 
“log-rolling” and swapping of votes in 
Congress. 1 
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A First Step in the Direction of a Balanced Federal Budget 


How the Senator hopes to 
coordinate spending and 
taxes into planned system 


Pat Harrison learned the difficulties of 
budget balancing back in Crystal Springs, 
Miss. some 50 years ago. His problem 
then was making up a deficit in the family 
budget. 

Last week, Senator Byron Patton Har- 
rison, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, shouldered the responsibility 
of reducing a 2,176-million-dollar deficit 
in the Government’s budget. 

The Pat Harrison of 50 years ago, by 
selling newspapers, by operating a mule- 
drawn hack (fare 15c), and by playing 
semi-professional baseball, found ways and 
means to reduce the family deficit. So the 
Pat Harrison of last week had a plan for 
reducing the national deficit. Without a 
dissenting voice, the Senate approved his 
plan. 


Goal of a Black-Ink Total 


Senator Harrison’s problem is not to 
balance the new budget. That is conced- 
edly impossible. It is to start the Govern- 
ment on a fiscal program which will reduce 
the 1941 budget and, in the years follow- 
ing, bring a balance between Government 
expenditures and receipts. 

Senator Harrison came out flatly against 
any increase in the national debt limit 
when such a step was proposed by the 
President a year ago. Mr. Harrison called 
for an end to deficit financing. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s answer came in the budg- 
et message. The President proposed a 
775-million-dollar cut in Government ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The President did not, however, 
make deficit reducing easy for Congress. 


Reaction at Capitol 


Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, a 
member of the Senate Appropriations com- 
mittee cried out: “The President .. . has 
cut certain items very dear to the hearts 
of Congress.” He enumerated: aids to 
agriculture reduced 413 million, relief rec- 
ommendations reduced 562 million, flood 
control and river and harbor work reduced 
98 million, Civilian Conservation Corps 
reduced 64 million, National Youth Ad- 
ministration reduced 15 million. 

At the same time, the President asked 
Congress to raise the country’s tax bill by 
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460 million dollars, an increase which 
would amount to 10 per cent of all taxes, 
except those on pay rolls. 


The Task Before Congress 

The President’s recommendations on 
spending have been referred to the House 
Committee on Appropriations. After hear- 
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SENATORS ADAMS and HARRISON 
Both have decided budget views 


ings at which officers of each Government 
bureau are called to justify their proposed 
expenses, a series of bills will be reported 
to the House. The committee can raise or 
lower any item in the budget. In its turn, 
the House can vote to raise or lower any 
item in the budget. 

After the log-rolling is over, the House, 
more often than not, raises, rather than 
lowers, the President’s budget estimate. 
Once through the House, the appropriation 
bills go to the Senate where they travel a 
similar course, with similar results. 

The House Appropriations committee 
in an attempt to forestall increases in 
the President’s budget, adopted a reso- 
lution last week morally binding its mem- 
bers to keep the total allotment for any 
department within the limit set by the 
President. 


Two Watertight Compartments 


Neither House nor Senate Appropriation 
committee has any authority or official 


concern with the Government’s ability to 
pay for the appropriations they vote. 
Problems dealing with Government income 
are handled by completely separate and 
autonomous committees—Ways and Means 
committee in the House, and Finance com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

On the other hand, members of these 
committees have no direct knowledge of 
the sum of appropriations which will be 
finally approved. 

At present, Senator Harrison’s commit- 
tee is asked by the President to raise 460 
million dollars for special defense pur- 
poses during the fiscal year 1941. Yet, his 
committee has no authority over, or di- 
rect knowledge of, what special defense 
fund will be needed in the fiscal year 
1942, which may require an even heav- 
ier levy. 





Gist of the Harrison Plan 


To remedy this condition, Senator Har- 
rison is seeking to coordinate the income 
side of the budget with the expenditures 
side. 

As the first step, which the Senate ap- 
proved, he proposes that Congress set up 
a joint Senate-House committee to study 
and report within 60 days the best method 
of keeping within the budget proposed by 
the President. 

If the House concurs in this resolution, 
now believed doubtful, members of the 
appropriations and taxing committees of 
the two legislative branches would be 
brought together officially for the first 
time to consider budget policies. 


How the British Do It 


The British budget procedure, which is 
being studied, permits the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to prepare appropriations 
and tax measures in a single bill which the 
Parliament either votes up or down. Log- 
rolling on individual items is thus pre- 
cluded. 

All this action does not mean that many 
members of Congress expect appropria- 
tions this year to stay within the bounds 
set by the President. 

It does mean that Congress, like the 
President, is acutely aware that deficit 
financing has become an unpopular item 
on any statesmen’s record. 

Pat Harrison’s plan is expected to be- 
come law eventually, if not in this elec- 
tion year. 
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First appropriation bill 
over Hous2 hurdle; future 
of the Dies investigation 


Sight-seeing visitors in the House and 
Senate galleries on Capitol Hill last week 
gathered the impression that the legislative 
process was at a standstill. Yawning gaps 
of empty seats separated, except at rare 
moments, a handful of sleepy members. 
Committee rooms were largely deserted. 
Congress was cautiously feeling its way 
into an important, election-year session. 
Like a ring-hardened boxer, who knows 
that his opponent carries dynamite in 
either glove, each party sparred warily and 
looked the other over. 

Before tackling more controversial sub- 
the itself of 
graduation-day speeches in passing the 
Starnes-Russell Bill to deport aliens guilty 
of espionage or sabotage, the first of five 
alien measures on the Senate 
House acceptance of clarifying amend- 
ments was assured. 

After a bit of goodnatured inter-party 
by-play, the Senate also approved the 
Harrison Resolution (see story, p. 15) for 
a joint Congressional Committee to study 
Neither measure 
required a record vote to pass. 


jects, Senate unburdened 


calendar. 


budget and tax policy. 
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ADMIRAL STARK 
Asks Guam harbor improvement 
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Inquiring glances were directed toward 
the national defense program. Even before 
the House received, and passed, the 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, announcement had been made by 
Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, that the Naval Appropriations Sub- 
committee, of which he is chairman, would 
begin, this week, a complete review of 
Navy funds. 

A similar study of Army appropriations 
and needs is foreshadowed. 

House debate on the supplemental ap- 
propriations showed the same general line 
of thought. What is wanted is information 
whether, in the light of observations of the 
war in Europe, the direction of earmarked 
funds would be changed; whether money 
available, but not obligated, should be 
redirected. 

Meanwhile, the House Naval Affairs 
Committee continues its hearings on the 
Vinson Naval Expansion Bill. Navy Secre- 
tary Edison told this committee last week 
that his letter, asking emergency powers 
for the President, in advance of war, to 
commandeer factories, etc., was written as 
a “routine” matter. Chairman Vinson 
(Dem.), of Georgia, observed he had 
“laid the subject on the shelf.” Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, warned the Sen- 
ate against granting any such authority. 


Argument for Big Navy 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, chief of naval 
operations, principal witness before the 
committee last week, urged a Navy suf- 
ficent to meet a combination of powers. 
He stirred up old controversy by saying 
funds were being sought to improve the 
harbor at Guam. 

As the Admiral was appearing before 
the House Committee, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.) , of Massachusetts, as chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, said the 
Navy has authority to construct 64 ves- 
sels beyond the limits projected in the 
1941 budget and that he believes this 
“paper Navy” should take form in reality 
before another “paper fleet” is authorized. 

Replying indirectly before the House 
Committee, Admiral Stark said the Navy 
would like to use existing authority “at 
once” and asked 25 per cent additional, 
envisioning the possibility of British- 
French defeat in the war. 

The House cut budget recommenda- 
tions in the Supplemental Bill by $7,388,- 
271. Of the $264,611,252 appropriations 
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Anti-Lynching Bill Facing Threat of Filibuster in 
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SENATOR BYRNES 
Will review Navy‘s funds 
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carried in the Bill, Army would get $113, 
766,689 and Navy $145,047,238, the bal- 
ance going to the Coast Guard and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Much 
of Army’s money would go toward the 
cost of “streamlining” divisions and field 
maneuvers. Among other items, Navy 
would buy 518 more airplanes to cost $34, 
736,000. 


The Anti-Lynching Bill 

Political left-jab of the week came dur- 
ing the debate in the House over the 
Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill, passed by 
a 252-131 roll-call vote. 

Debate on the floor was largely tuned 
at first to the constitutionality of a bill | 
which makes it a federal felony for State» 
or local officials to fail to protect prisoners J 
from mob violence. Cloakroom conversa- | 
tions were concerned with far different 
considerations. As the time for voting @ 
neared less lofty ideas were voiced on the 
floor. Southern opponents to the measure 
threw charges of vote-buying at its north- 
ern supporters. Democrats said that some 
Republicans were trying to force an em- 
barrassing filibuster in the Senate, sim- 
ilar to that which killed a former bill in 
1938. 

Administrative floor leaders found then- 
selves caught in a pincer. House passage 
was a political “must”, but bound to up | 
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reached the Senate. Probable solution ap- 
pears to be a plan to delay Senate con- 
sideration until other measures can safe- 
| ly precede the filibuster threat. 

} Though business on the calendar of 
either chamber moved slowly and delib- 
erately, eleven bills were sent to the Presi- 
dent. Senators and Representatives were 
not idle in their nearby offices. Bills are 
being whipped into shape for early pres- 
entation, voting blocs are taking shape for 
legislative tests to come and plans are be- 
ing drawn to expedite matters so that ad- 
journment can be reached early enough 
for political fence-mending. 


| set their legislative aims when the bill 





New Quotas on Sugar 


Desirable as early adjournment is from 
this viewpoint, however, indications ac- 
cumulate that the most optimistic ex- 
pectation within reason is an end to the 
session by the middle of June. 

The “sugar bloc” of the House and Sen- 
ate are busying themselves with a meas- 
ure that would give additional protection 
to domestic producers against the compe- 
tition of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian plant- 
ers. They hope to extend off-shore quotas 
of the present Sugar Act, which provision 
expires by limitation March 1, and to 
make them mandatory by amounts fixed 
by statute instead of by the present sys- 
\ tem of permissive quotas, set by the Sec- 
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field » The House Rules Committee expects to 
take up this week the Dies resolution for 





ae 
+A, } continuation of the special committee to 
| investigate Un-American activities. In spite 
} of criticism of some of the methods em- 
) ployed in attaining its objectives, most 
dur- | Members are in general agreement the 
the | Committee should be continued. Prospects 
1 by = are the committee will be extended until 
" @ Jan. 3, 1941, with expense appropriations 
_— to be decided upon later. 
pill | _ The first of the regular Appropriation 
State » Bills reaches the House this week and 
oners | they will continue to arrive from now on 
ial : at the rate of one per week. The Inde- 
ail pendent Offices Bill, appearing this week, 
oting § provides funds for those administrative 
a the @ 28emcies not included under the regular 
ostil departmental estimates. 
= Fights in Offing 
1 em- Major legislative fights are still in the 
sim- § Offing, although the House Committee on 
vill in § Ways and Means fired the opening gun in 
the reciprocal trade agreement battle by 
them- ™ alling Secretary Hull to the witness stand 





(see story, p. 14). 
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ment and mapping strategy before joining 
the issue on wage-hour, labor board and tax 
battles later in the session. 
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The Spoils System 
Or Civil Service? 


A battle royal over extension of the 
civil service looms in Congress. It will be 
precipitated by efforts to enact the Rams- 
peck Bill which House leaders have sched- 
uled for early consideration, probably this 
week, during which the 57th anniversary 
of passage of the Civil Service Act is being 
observed. 

Some 300,000 employes of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government—and 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 
Sponsors civil service bills 


those responsible for their appointments— 
have a vital interest in the outcome. From 
this more than 30 per cent of all men and 
women on Uncle Sam’s pay roll would 
come the first turnover should the admini- 
stration be changed by the elections next 
November, for they are outside civil 
service. 

Republicans in Congress predominantly 
oppose extension of civil service-—in 1940. 
Some Democrats also oppose it, for their 
patronage would disappear. 

President Roosevelt long has advocated 
expansion of the merit system. He re- 
newed a recommendation to this effect in 
his annual message Jan. 3. 

Under an executive order effective last 
February, civil service, by non-competitive 
examination, was offered about 81,000. 





But Congress promptly excluded 36,000 
employes paid from WPA funds. By law, 
Congress made all postmasterships part 
of the career service. Thus far, this has 
added about 4,000. 


Doors Open to 250,000 


The bill to which House leaders have 
promised right-of-way is that of Repre- 
sentative Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee. 
It would repeal provisions in laws creating 
emergency agencies—such as the HOLC, 
RFC, and other large employers—wherein 
Congress had provided specifically for ap- 
pointments outside civil service, opening 
the doors to 250,000. 

The percentage of federal employes un- 
der civil service has decreased during the 
Roosevelt administration despite the Presi- 
dent’s attitude. It was 79.7 in 1933, 
dropped to 60.3 in 1936, then turned and 
last June 30 was 67.7. 

But numbers under civil service have 
increased, because federal employment has 
advanced. On June 30, 1933, there were 
572,091 employes of the executive agencies, 
456,096 being under civil service and 115,- 
995 unclassified. By last June 30, this had 
increased 61 per cent to 920,310 (622,832 
within civil service and 297,478 outside) . 
And by last Nov. 30, executive agency em- 
ployment had increased to 932,654—higher 
than the World War peak of 917,760, in 
1918, with its 70.4 per cent on civil service 
lists. 
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An Extension 
Of Hatch Act 


Booed noisily, even if good-naturedly, 
when introduced at the Jackson Day din- 
ner in Washington, Senator Hatch (Dem.) , 
of New Mexico, author of the law forbid- 
ding political activity of Federal employes, 
seeks to extend the prohibition to State 
employes, paid wholly or in part by Fed- 
eral funds. 

The Hatch Act caused two resignations 
from the Democratic National Committee, 
while an uncounted number of Federal em- 
ployes quit Uncle Sam’s payroll to run for 
elective offices. The new Hatch Bill, spon- 
sored in the House by Representative 
Dempsey (Dem.), of New Mexico, is ex- 
pected to pass but will offer opportunity 
to amend the original Act. It would apply 
to more than 32,000 administrative em- 
ployes of State highway departments and 
some thousands of Social Security, edu- 
cational, welfare, and agricultural work- 
ers whose pay in part comes from Fed- 
eral money. 
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tial that public opini hould be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
lig yi 
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x BUDGET CAN BE BALANCED, 


The federal budget can be balanced in 24 months. 
It can be balanced by the Congress of the United 
States with the earnest cooperation of the President. 

It can be done by legislation. 

It can be done without forcing a single American 
to starve or a single worker now on relief to lose 
such help until he can get a job. 

It can be done by a formula that permits, first, 
an increase in the profits of American business and, 
second, a reduction of federal expenses. 

The budget not only can be balanced, but a sur- 
plus of at least $500,000,000 a year for debt retire- 
ment can be provided. 

This does not mean a deflationary step or the 
abrupt withdrawal of farm aid or stoppage of pub- 
lic works construction or any material cut in our 
national defense plans. 

How then can it be accomplished? 

First, a definite budget of $8,000,000,000 can be 
fixed. This is only $400,000,000 less than the Presi- 
dent proposed for the fiscal year beginning next 
July. This does not affect social security which is 
now outside the budget and financed by payroll 
taxes. The reduction in the government’s expenses 
will come through an increase in private employ- 
ment sufficient to make unnecessary at least $400,- 
000,000 out of the $1,300,000,000 now provided for 
WPA and other relief. 


But how can eight billions in 
tax money be collected? This 
is larger than any sum ever 
gathered by the federal tax 
collectors in the history of the republic. 

It can be done. Here are the steps necssary: 

1. Reduction of the present surtax rates 
from a maximum of 75 per cent down to the 
20 per cent in effect in 1926 on incomes of 
$100,000 or over. 

2. Retention of present tax rates on corpo- 
rate income. 

3. Removal of all “tax deterrents” such as 
interfere with incentives to business growth 
and reemployment. The House Ways and 


Formula For 
Raising Eight 
Billions in Taxes 


By DAVID LAWRENCE | ) 


Means Committee has received a list of “tax | ang 
deterrents” from the Treasury Department. ;, 
Every one of these impediments should be re- ysu 
moved from the law. 

4. Amendment of the Securities and Ex- unde 
change Act to exempt all loans under $500,- the | 
000 from the provisions requiring cumber- for ¢ 
some registration. Revision of this law and of | W 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act so §10g} 
as to cut down the red tape and bureaucratic | In 
interference on the part of the S.E.C. with the | Ame 
legitimate functioning of the capital markets. | cent 

5. Amendment of the National Labor Re- (099. 
lations Act to protect the individual worker |)pora 
against exploitation by cliques and to permit finer 
free intercourse between employer and em- Li 





ployee—the promotion of mutually satisfac- ae 
tory labor relations. al 
6. Amendment of the anti-trust laws to set R 1 

0 


forth a specific set of legislative standards 
with respect to monopoly and restraint of i'n 
trade, and delegation to the Federal Trade | 
Commission of exclusive power to initiate | 1938 
prosecutions of anti-trust and unfair competi- | profi 
tion cases. ' wrec 
These six points constitute a formula for the rej tthe s 
lease of the American economic system from thé, W 
bondage of overzealous “left-wingers” who really thad 
do not understand and are not sympathetic with) W 
the capitalistic system. jon ¢ 
wher 
If private capital is allowed td savil 
function, our national income) W 
can and will go to $80,000; Regis 
000,000 within two yeats}wher 
and to $100,000,000,000 within five years. twhor 
Out of an 80 billion dollar national income, we pow 
can furnish jobs for everybody who wants to work) 
and we can collect eight billions in taxes. It’s 1) Bure 
ratio of only ten per cent—the smallest ratio sine Reg 


Business Level 
Affected by 
Corporate Taxes 


the 1920’s. Maii 
What proof is there that such a national income) 
could be realized? The question can best be an-)2ad: 


swered by pointing to the record of what happened) land 
in 1926 when American business produced a netgatw 
income for corporations of about $9,763,000 “" It 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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) Removal of ‘tax deterrents,’ revision of SEC and Wagner 
§ Labor Relations laws and reduction of surtax rates will bring kg 
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and this was by no means the top because the 
yfigure eventually went to $11,654,000,000 in 1929. 
Yet, in 1936, which was the best year of business 
under the New Deal—reflected in 1937 figures of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue—the net income 
for corporations was only $6,914,000,000. 
What were the tax rates in those two contrast- 
‘ing years? 
| In 1926 the individual incentive which made 
\America prosperous was encouraged by a 20 per 
‘cent surtax that reached its maximum at the $100,- 
000 net income. This spurred individuals and cor- 
poration executives to investment and to take risks 
‘increating jobs. 
| Likewise, in 1926, corporate taxes were collected 
on the basis of a flat rate of 1314 per cent, whereas, 
in 1936, corporations paid a normal tax of from 8 
_ to 15 per cent and an undistributed profits tax 
ranging from 7 to 27 per cent. 
. | The 1937 recession which was reflected in the 
. 1938 tax receipts came after the undistributed 
. | profits tax and high surtax rates had virtually 
_wrecked the profit-making economy and dried up 
re| ‘the sources of risk capital in America. 
thé) Whenever we have had low surtax rates, we have 
llythad prosperity and relatively no unemployment. 
it!) Whenever American business has had a flat rate 
on corporate net income it has done better than 
when rates were indeterminate or destructive of 
| t0 {saving for investment. 
mt} Whenever American business has known explicit 
10; Tegislative rules, it has made more progress than 
“<— the rules have been made by bureaucrats to 
jwhom Congress delegated broad discretionary 
we (powers. 
ork) 
s ‘ Bureaucratic We must not permit the “left- 
net Regulation a wing” concept of perpetual 
Main Deterrent ‘¢ebt to gain ground. It is true 
me) that England for centuries had 
opal a permanent debt, but it is also true that Eng- 
ned land had not rolled up her debt faster than the rate 
net/at which her assets have accumulated. 
000) It is not the size of a public debt but the rate at 
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80 billion national income and yield 8 billion in taxes. 


which it piles up that causes danger of bankruptcy. 

It is not the present interest charges on the na- 
tional debt—the result of artificially created cheap 
money—but the cost of carrying a debt when in- 
terest rates harden that must give concern. 

America can handle a $45,000,000,000 debt if she 
will stop adding to it at the rate of $3,000,000,000 
a year which has been the case now for seven years. 

It is not the debt, but the ratio to total assets 
that counts. It is the profit earned each year out of 
which old debt can be retired or new debt created 
for expansion that is determinative of the borrow- 
ing power of a business or a government. 

But we know that in 1937—a reflection of the 
boom year of 1936—the corporate net income of all 
American corporations was about $7,000,000,000 
and the corporate taxes paid out of that net income 
was about $5,000,000,000. There was little chance 
under the circumstances for American business to 
move ahead and create jobs. 





Return to Profit We have tried all other ways 


System Can Mean —spending, borrowing, pump- 
Balanced Budget priming, and reform taxes, to 

say nothing of stringent regu- 
latory laws that break down the capitalistic sys- 
tem. 

The call of the hour is for alternatives. 

There is only one untried alternative. It is to 
build America’s national income by letting Ameri- 
can business build it. 

To get eight billion dollars in tax receipts it is 
necessary to let American business earn a net in- 
come out of which the eight billion can be paid. 

We can balance the budget if we take the 
shackles off business and revise our tax laws to 
make them really productive. 

If there are those in government who disagree with 
this plan because they prefer a regulated economy, 
the best answer that can be made is that nearly 
eight years of such experimentation have been tried 
and found wanting. 

Why not give the profit system a chance? It will 
give us a balanced budget and a balanced economy. 
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TIMETABLE OF A ‘TOUGH’ JOB 


Chief Executive’s Stint: Thrice the Lawful Limit to Labor 


Constant parade of callers 
with problems and worries 
passes through White House 


Like everybody else under the sun, 
trapped in time and space, the President of 
the United States has only 24 hours a day, 
168 hours a week, in which to live. How- 
ever, while most of Mr. Roosevelt’s peo- 
ple work only 40 hours a week, the Presi- 
dent, according to careful calculations, 
works exactly 112 hours, manually and 
mentally. He would be a case for the Wage 
and Hour Division, except that all Gov- 
ernment workers are exempt. 

Franklin Roosevelt sleeps about eight 
hours every night, from Midnight to 8 
o'clock in the morning. That leaves him 16 
hours a day for the toughest job in the 
world—16 working hours on a stop-watch 
schedule. The President reads the morn- 
ing papers, several of them, in bed while 
having breakfast; he makes plans for the 
day with his secretaries while shaving; 
he lunches with White House callers over 
his Executive Office desk; and he kills 
more than the bird on the table while din- 
ing in the evening. Not a minute is lost in 
the shuffle. 


Constant Parade of Callers 


Last week, the Chief Executive stuffed 
the following doings and thinkings into his 
112 hours: 

First of all, 101 official visitors wiped the 
Washington slush from their shoes on the 
White House doormat, each having been 
allotted about 15 minutes on the Presi- 
dent’s timetable. Most of these callers were 
worried: had something on their minds 
which they were pleased to place in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lap. 

Three different groups of churchmen, 
representing Lutherans, Baptists, Seventh- 
Day Adventists, Mennonites, Quakers and 
Dunkers, called to discuss the President’s 
recent peace efforts and his naming of 
Myron C. Taylor as his personal envoy to 
the Vatican, repercussions of which are still 
booming about the White House corri- 
dors. Most of these church leaders en- 
tered the Chief Executives’ hive distrust- 
ful and critical of the new relationship to 
the Vatican. When they left, all agreed 
that they had had “a very delightful talk,” 
but most said they hadn’t “made up their 
minds whether to change their minds.” 
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MR. GARNER 
Fifteen Hundred Other Democrats Attended 


Also approaching Mr. Roosevelt’s swivel- 
chair, with a frown on their foreheads, 
were representatives of the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Hospital Association. Their worry was the 
proposed $10,000,000 program to build hos- 
pitals in areas where medical facilities are 
inadequate, and the competition such hos- 
pitals might create with existing institu- 
tions. When the doctors said good-bye, 
they were of the opinion that the Presi- 
dent’s explanation of his plan was “very 
comprehensive and concise,” that his slant 
was “very fine.” 


Many Men; Many Problems 

Among other White House doorbell- 
pushers were Representative Sabath, chair- 
man of the House Rules committee, who 
told Mr. Roosevelt he thought a continua- 
tion of the Dies committee would be “a 
waste of money”; Admiral William D. 
Leahy, governor of Puerto Rico, who dis- 
cussed with the President the Puerto Ri- 
can unemployment situation, in spite of 
interruptions from nine-year-old grandson 
“Bussie” Dall, who had lunch with them 
and wanted to talk about boats; Mexican 
Ambassador Francisco Najera, who intro- 
duced to the Chief Executive, Eduardo 
Suarez, Mexican minister of finance; C. V. 
Whitney, of the Pan-American Board, who 
told Mr. Roosevelt “what is going on” 
in the field of foreign aviation. 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
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MR. FARLEY ¥ 


Edward O’Neal, President of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, who talked 4 
about parity payments and taxes to pay | 
for them; George Creel, United States 
Commissioner to the Golden Gate Exposi-. | 
tion, who announced that the President | 
had approved requests for a $250,000 Fed- § 
eral appropriation for the San Francisco § 
Fair during 1940; and Vice President Gar- § 
ner, Senate Majority Leader Barkley, 
Speaker Bankhead and House Majority 
Leader Rayburn, and, later in the week, 
members of the House Democratic Steering 
committee, all of whom reviewed with Mr. 
Roosevelt the legislative program, espe- 
cially budget plans. 


Routine of the Job 

Still more hours were spent in sending 
several nominations to the Senate, includ- 
ing those of five Federal judges and the J 
first minister to Australia; in submitting J 
to Congress a score of annual Executive § 
reports, including that of the Commission § 
on the Erection of Memorials and En- [ 
tombment of Bodies in the Arlington § 
Memorial Ampitheater; in studying with J 
State Department officials and Congres- § 
sional leaders ways and means of aiding 
Finland; and in attending the Jackson 
Day dinner and the Congressional recep- 
tion at the White House (more work than 
play). 

And so to bed 
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AMEND THE WAGNER ACT? 


HOW MUCH FOR DEFENSE? 


WHAT HAPPENS TO TRADE? 


~ Jo Congress, recently convened, major prob- 
lems affecting the national scene are presented. 
Europe’s conflict has pushed additional national 
defense to the front. At the same time our for- 


eign trade and merchant marine press for atten- 
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BIGGER AND BETTER PENSIONS? 


TAX REVISION UPWARD? 


CONTINUED PUBLIC WORKS? 


tion. Domestic issues awaiting action concern the 
Administration's social reforms in work relief, 
public works and labor relations. Congress will 
be asked to choose between new taxes or more 
borrowings to pay for new defense needs. 





INATIONAL DEFENSE i 


Continued on fourth page ———» 





Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


IN ADVERTISING, as in ordnance, 
modern conditions put a premium 
dy x on flexibility. Recognizing this, 

national advertisers are today using 

50% more rotogravure space than 
they did a year ago. For no advertising medium 
offers greater control over advertising pressure 
and expenditures than does rotogravure. With no 
other medium can you tailor your campaign to fit 


your sales problem more accurately and buy inten- 





@ When armies marched on foot and battle lines were drawn up 


in close order, the only requirement for heavy artillery was that it be 


powerful . but in these days of mobile divissons and motorized 


attack power isn't enough— flexibility is equally important 


sive coverage of the nation as a whole or of 
separate markets more economically. 


On the next page some of the rewards which fall to food 
advertisers who avail themselves of rotogravure's flexibility 
are reported. For experiences advertisers in your own field 
have had with rotogravure, write Kimberly-Clark. In addition 
to manufacturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of 
the most widely accepted rotogravure papers—-Kimberly- 
Clark maintains a research department and a statistical 
bureau to serve publishers and advertisers. The Kimberly- 


Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Illinois. 
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CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


re for our Money 
lin ROTOGRAVURE 
Food Advertisers 


GROCERY STORE 
PRODUCTS SALES CO., 
INC. 


“Rotogravure was used exclusively for 
Jacobs Mushroom advertising. Sales for the 
quarter during which advertisements ap- 
peared showed a definite increase in cities 
where the rotogravure campaign ran.” 


SPAM 


“In selecting key cities for testing Spam 
advertising we purposely chose one where 
rotogravure was available in a dominant 
publication. We were anxious to find out 
how effective rotogravure with its high atten- 
tion value and readership would be in the 
accomplishment of our objective. The re- 
sults were most satisfactory and our record 
speaks well for rotogravure as an adver- 
tising medium.” 
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LZ BOSCUL COFFEE 


“We embarked on a campaign of rotogra- 
vure advertising for Boscul Coffee and con- 
tinued it on a consistent basis during the 
past 6 months. During the period we have 
had a definite sale increase.” 


CANADA DRY 


“Rotogravure was a major medium in our 
Spring and Summer advertising campaign 
for Sparkling Canada Dry Water. We used 
half pages and full pages in rotogravure in 
the principal markets of the country, and 
to rotogravure must go part of the credit 
for the sales increase which pushed Canada 
Dry Water to the highest sales peak since 
this club soda was introduced.” 


_KIMBERLY- CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK * 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


ROTOPLATE for rotogravure 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding speciolties 


+ Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing materic!l - SANEK tonsorial strips 


LOS ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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A CHECK ON STRIKES 


Growing Support For Compulsory Mediation by Federal Law 


Success in transportation 
field; bargaining election 
rejects union representation 


The next step in the development of 
Government labor policies is slowly tak- 
ing form. 

Most significant development last week 
was the announcement by Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, that he 
favored a system of compulsory mediation 
in labor disputes. 

Two facts to be taken into consideration 
in evaluating Senator Wheeler’s announce- 
ment: 

1. His voting record in long Senate 
service has been 100 per cent satisfactory 
to labor union leaders; 

2. He is currently receiving active sup- 
port of CIO President John L. Lewis in 
his campaign for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. 

On these facts, observers are predicting 
that a Compulsory Mediation Bill, pat- 
terned after the mediation provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, will not be op- 
posed strenuously by the CIO. 


Planned Congress Action 


Compulsory mediation, which requires 
notice of intention to strike or lockout to 
the Government and a waiting period, has 
already received public support from Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, from Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, and from Labor Board Member 
William M. Leiserson. 

Plans for a draft bill to be introduced in 
Congress this session call for limitation of 
the mediation program to specific inter- 
state industries to be named in the bill. 

What such a program has done for the 
railroad, Pullman, express and airline serv- 
ices was illustrated last week in the annual 
report to Congress by the National Media- 
tion Board. This board is charged with ad- 
ministering the mediation provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. 


Work of National Board 


The report, covering the fiscal year 
ended last June 30, listed the total number 
of employer-union agreements existing in 
that field at 4,081. During the year, 400 
new agreements were entered into; 128 dis- 
putes were referred to the Board for 
mediation. 
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Of the 128, agreement was arranged in 
76 cases; 3 cases were disposed of by agree- 
ments to arbitrate, were with- 
drawn as the result of mediation, and 16 
were closed after parties refused to arbi- 
trate. 

There was no interruption of work as 
the result of a labor dispute in railroad, 
express or Pullman companies during the 
12-month period. Airlines experienced one 
strike, after the Board’s efforts to mediate 
had proved unsuccessful. 


33 cases 


The Board’s report indicates, however, 
that its task has been simpler in at least 
one respect from that of any agency which 
might be created for telegraph, steel, auto- 
mobiles and other interstate industries. 





—Wide Werte 
GEORGE F. JOHNSON 
His workers rejected unions 


During the 1939 period, the number of in- 
ter-union disputes referred to the Board 
for settlement decreased while rivalries in 
other fields were intensified. 





Workers Reject 
Union, 5 To 1 


Washington last week studied the sig- 
nificance of an event in Endicott City, 
N.Y. There, labor unions received a 
severe set-back. 














The employees those of the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation. The 
event was a collective bargaining election 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Election returns con- 
fronted with three AFL 
Union, a CIO Union, or no union—the 
employees by a five to one majority pre- 
ferred no union. The third largest election 
ever conducted by the Labor Board, The 
Endicott-Johnson election was the largest 
election in which labor unionism was re- 
jected. 

AFL and CIO leaders attributed the 
result to employer influence, announced 
their intention to protest the election. 


were 


showed _ that, 
choices—an 


As evidence of company influence, one 
organizer cited prayer services by Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen for the recovery 


of George F. Johnson, who had _ been 
critically ill for several weeks. “George 


F.” has been a heavy contributor to 
churches of all denominations and local 
observers explained that it was natural 
for the churches to pray for his return to 
health. 

Other contended that the 
vote upheld the theory in labor relations 
that employees when well treated, share 
in profits, inexpensive medical 
care and low-cost houses, neither need nor 
desire labor unions. 


observers 


receive 
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Wage-Hour Act 
Enforcement 





In the hands of Congress last week was 
the first annual report of the Wage and 
Hour Division. From the report Con- 
gressmen learned of the extent of wide- 
spread violations of the 30-cent wage 
minimum, the 42-hour work week, re- 
quired by law. 

Facts in the report: 

Complaints of violations have reached 
an all-time high record of 1,000 a week; 

Despite an inadequate enforcement 
staff, violations so far have required 139 
legal actions, resulting in fines totaling 
$247,850. 

Payment of more than $1,000,000 in 
back wages due under the law has been 
arranged with employers. Of this $250,000 
already has been paid. 
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Can the Budget Be Balanced in Two Years? 
And, If So, What Method Should Be Used? 


Irving Fisher 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor Emeritus 
of Economics, Yale University, 


answers: 

The Federal Budget could be balanced 
within less than two years. But the preb- 
lem of method is all-important. 

In fact, if any of the methods now being 
seriously considered is used, I fear it will 
do more harm than good, by causing defla- 
tion. Rather than invite deflation again, 
with another recession or depression, I 
would prefer to defer balancing the budget 
many years. 

There is, however, a method by which 
we could balance the budget without caus- 
ing deflation. It consists in establishing 
what the late Frank Vanderlip, banker, 
called a “Monetary Authority,” clothed 
with adequate powers to control the vol- 
ume of our circulating medium, including 
deposits subject to check. It could prevent 
both inflation and deflation. 


Gov. George D. Aiken 


Republican, Vermont, 


answers: 


Re your telegram and questions: 
Question One: I believe the Budget 
could be balanced. 
Question Two: This could be by doing 
without those things we cannot pay for. 


(By Telegraph) 


Senator Bailey 


Democrat, North Carolina; Chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce; Member, 
Senate Committee on Finance, 


answers: 

The Federal Budget might be brought 
into balance within the next two years by 
an Administration determined to do this 
at all hazards. We could increase taxes 


to the limit and we could cut expenditures 
to the bone. 

Whether the American people would 
stand for this is a question. 

We have created what may be well de- 
scribed as a vested interest in public 
spending and the demand for public spend- 
ing comes just as much from business 
sources as from people on relief. 

Your question is really whether the 
American people are willing to tighten 
their belts and readjust to fairly normal 
operations with considerably increased 
taxes. I seriously question whether they 
WE. «. « 


Roswell Magill 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Law, 
Columbia University, Former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


answers: 


The Federal Budget can be brought into 
balance in the next two or three years, 
if the President and the Congress are 
determined to balance it, if the people are 
convinced of the necessity for economies 
in expenditure, and rigorous taxation, and 
if business and farm prices are reasonably 
good. Expenditures must be further cut, 
following the lead the President has taken 
in his latest budget message, to a total 
of $7,000,000,000 or $7,500,000,000; and 
Federal revenues must be increased to a 
similar level. 

To accomplish the result will require 
a really thorough pruning of expendi- 
tures. 

An intelligent overhauling of the tax 
system, not merely a blanket increase in 
rates, is essential; for if larger amounts of 
taxes are to be raised, as they must be, 
the first necessity is to safeguard and im- 
prove the general fairness of tMe system, 
to insure the maximum productivity with 





Possibility of balancing the Fed- 
eral Budget provides a question 
that excites discussion throughout 
this country. Seeking authoritative 
views on this problem The United 
States News sent to leading figures 
in political science, to Governors of 
States and to prominent Members 
of Congress, these questions: 


1.—Can the Federal Budget 
be brought into balance with- 
in the next two years? 


2.—If so, what, in your 
Opinion, is the method that 
will need to be used? 


Answers received are published 
herewith. 
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ROSWELL MAGILL 


the least dislocation of the business and 
social structure. 


Harcourt Amory 


BOSTON, MASS.; Chairman Federal Tax- 
ation Committee, Investment Bankers 
Association of America, 


answers: 


As an Association, we have repeatedly 
gone on record in favor of balancing the 
National Budget. Specifically, we are con- 
vinced from our knowledge and experi- 
ence that a drastic reduction of high sur- 
taxes will result in a greater revenue to 
the United States Treasury through the 
encouragement of so-called venture capital. 

In addition, we believe that the capital 
gains tax should be either eliminated alto- 
gether, or that the time limit, under which 
the tax shall not exceed 15 per cent, be 
substantially reduced. We believe that 
this action will result in greater revenue 
to the Treasury. 


Frederick A. Cleveland 


NORWOOD, MaASS.; Economist; Chair- 
man, President Taft's Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, 


answers: 

Unquestionably, the Federal Govern- 
ment has power to balance its budget, if 
those in authority, the President and the 


(By Telegraph) 
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Congress, agree on a plan which the people 
will support. 

Any plan, whether for two years or 
twenty, worthy of consideration, would 
be broken down into three budgets: 

An “ordinary expense budget,” to be 
balanced from current revenues. 

An “extraordinary expenditures budget,” 
covering war and other emergencies, to be 
balanced from revenue-surplus and/or by 
loans. . . 

“Capital budget”, funding self-support- 
ing or conservation enterprises, to be bal- 
anced by self-liquidation. 


Robert M. Hanes 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.; President, 
American Bankers Association, 


answers: (By Telegraph) 


To admit that the Federal Budget can- 
not be brought into balance within a rea- 
sonable time is to admit mental, moral and 
financial bankruptcy for this great nation, 
which I, for one, am very positively un- 
willing to concede. 

The tremendous growth of Federal ex- 
penditures over the last ten years can cer- 
tainly be curtailed. Thousands of Federal 
jobs which have been created in this same 
period can be discontinued. 

If there is a will to stop our national 
profligacy and return to fiscal sanity, it 
can be done. The State of North Carolina 
did it in a most exemplary fashion, by cut- 
ting expenses and increasing revenues. 
Hundreds of thousands of businesses and 
individuals have been forced to do it. 

The United States Government can and 
must do it, unless we are to face national 
bankrupicy. . . 


Fred R. Fairchild 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale University, 


answers: (By Telegraph) 


Given the will on the part of Congress 
and the Executive, I think without doubt 
the budget could be balanced within two 
years. 

Six and a half billion dollars is probably 
about the limit of possible tax revenue 
under present economic conditions. But 
if the tax system were immediately revised 
to remove so far as possible its deterrent 
effects on business and if there appeared 
unquestioned evidence of firm official de- 
termination to balance the budget by re- 
ducing expenditures, the result would be 
to stimulate industrial recovery. National 
income would increase, and tax revenues 
might rise to around seven billions. .. . 

Expenditures could be brought close to 
seven billions in two years. Congress and 
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the Executive have official records, the 
official staff, the services of the Budget 
Bureau, and the power. It is up to Con- 
gress. 


Senator Thomas 


Democrat, Utah; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; Member, 
Foreign Relations and Military Affairs 
Committees, 


answers: 


Of course, the Federal Budget can be 
brought into balance within two years if 
that is the objective of Government, but 
I personally feel that there are so many 
more considerations than the balancing of 
the budget, and in saying this I do not 
mean to imply that in any sense I am a 
loose spender. 

Since, however, there will not be a 
single suggestion that the budget be 
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ROBERT M. HANES 


balanced while the military and naval ap- 
propriations are in front of Congress, I 
may say that probably some other items 
may be of equal importance. If we could 
solve the problems of this country by 
balancing the budget, the task would be 
an easy one, but the budget is merely a 
reflector of governmental objectives, each 
one of which is deemed important. 


Ernest Angell 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman, the National 
Economy League, 


answers: 


The National Economy League believes 
that the budget can and must be balanced 





within the next two years, if we are to es- 
cape ruinous taxation or inflation, or both. 

The first essential step is a determina- 
tion on the part of the President and 
Congress and the people themselves to 
reverse the tide of spending. . . 

In March, 1939, the League brought out 
a plan for bringing the budget into balance, 
approved by a committee of fiscal experts 
. . . . The expenditures proposed in the 
League’s balanced budget were reprinted 
in The United States News Dec. 18, 1939 
.... Even with necessary increases in na- 
tional defense, the League believes that 
within two years expenditures can be cut 
to about seven billion dollars and the im- 
proved business conditions, due largely to 
reduced spending, will yield the revenues 
needed to cover such expenditures 


Rep. R. L. Doughton 


Democrat, North Carolina; Chairman, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 


I believe the budget can and should be 
balanced within the next two years, if busi- 
ness conditions remain as favorable as at 
present. The most important method to be 
used is the most rigid economy reasonably 
possible. The President has taken a step in 
that direction and I hope Congress will 
cooperate in carrying out his recom- 
mendations, or even go further, if con- 
sistently possible. 

It may be necessary to increase present 
Federal taxes and probably impose some 
additional ones, but I also wish to empha- 
size that this should not be done until we 
reduce expenses to the lowest level con- 
sistent with pressing needs. 


Henry H. Heimann 


NEW YORK CITY; President, National 
Association of Credit Men, 


answers: 


The Federal budget can be brought into 
balance within two years. To do so will re- 
quire full cooperation of administrative 
officers, the electorate and the beneficiaries 
of deficits. Savings must issue from all ap- 
propriations. To cooperate solely upon 
certain appropriations would be a mis- 
take. A sane program would require first 
establishment of necessities of depart- 
ments. Deficit appropriations must be- 
come more of a political liability to incum- 
bents and aspirants for political office. 
Sometime, perhaps in not too distant fu- 
ture, a surplus must be realized unless we 
continue floundering under the stagger- 
ing burden of debt. 
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The New Budget: 
How the Press 
Assays It 


The President’s message on the budget 
evokes sharply divided sentiment in com- 
menting newspapers—disappointment in 
more than half, although at least two- 
fifths credit the Executive with a sincere 
desire to economize. 

Many editors fear that, even should an 
earnest effort be made to achieve a bal- 
ance, pressure groups will seek further 
appropriations, may nullify the result. In 
this respect, many discuss the growing de- 
mand for farm aid; others express uncer- 
tainty as to the ultimate scope of National 
Defense appropriations. 


Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch Goldberg for New York Sun 
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Defense Segregation Unreal Something Else That Needs Balancing 


“The country, we believe, will object to 
the President’s proposal that the part of 
the budget representing additional mili- 
tary costs be segregated and covered by 
new taxes. The segregation is unreal, the 
distinction arbitrary,” says the New York 
Times (Dem.) 

As to the reduction in expenditures, the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Rep.) pessi- 
mistically comments that they “are di- 
rected at the very kind of expenditures 
which lawmakers, running for re-election, 
hate to cut.” 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle 
(Ind. Rep.) sees a “windfall for the Presi- 
dent in increased revenue due to war 
business.” 


Welcomed as ‘Good Start’’ 

“The distinctive merit of the President’s 
budget,” contends the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “is that it is a definite step in the 
direction of a balanced budget, and for 
that reason it may be welcomed as a good 
start in the nation’s new year.” The 
Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.) believes 
the message is “in the main, in accord with 
public sentiment. “The Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), records that “in a 
financial sense, the President turns to the 
right.” The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
(Rep.), however, calls the Roosevelt 
budget “The annual January joke, with 
proposals withheld and income overesti- 
mated.” 

In the judgment of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.) , “Even the 
wealthiest nation cannot go far into a 
second decade of deficits.” ve, cee Jepsen MA 

“Tt is quite likely that farm-aid demands ae LF Sar 
will be broadened,” says the Kansas City ; ; Rese ighesy ae ch Se 
(Mo.) Star (Ind.). THE GRINDSTONE 


Elderman for Washington Post 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 












The Labor Board  s Manchester (N. H.) Union ener 3 F ‘s a cig eae Times 
tA ei 3 = ; 
and Its Powers PE, 


Three decisions of the Supreme Court, 
favorable to Labor Board rulings, cause 
three out of four of commenting news- 
papers to urge amendment of the Wagner 
Act. The minority see no reason for ob- 
jecting to the power confirmed in the 
Board by these unanimous decisions, but 
admit that Congress should do something 
to allay the unrest so apparent in employ- 
er-labor relations. 

Effect of the decisions was to restrict 
the right of appeal from Labor Board 
decisions affecting bargaining rights. 


Wording of Act Faulty? 

Observing that “the Board’s box-score in 
the courts is impressively in its favor,” the 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Ind. Rep.) 
concludes, as to these three decisions, that 
“the real complaint is with the Act and the 
way it is written, more than with the 
Board,” while the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader (Dem.) suggests that “within the 
ranks of labor, the decisions scarcely can 
be regarded otherwise than as a victory 
for the industrial over the craft union.” 

In the case of the longshoremen of the 
Pacific Coast, the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.) points out that in this 
“direct conflict between the AFL and the 
CIO,” where “the Board’s right to estab- 
lish a bargaining unit,” was an issue, ex- 
perts in labor law “considered the decision 
a foregone conclusion, in view of the ex- 
plicit language of the Act.” 
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He Isn‘t Afraid of Anything But Roosevelt 


A Problem for Congress 

The Miami (Fla.) Daily News (Dem.) 
takes the view that “the wisdom of the 
law and its administration is for Congress 
to figure out.” The Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star (Ind.) would “limit the Board’s 
power.” 

It seems to the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star (Ind.) that “there is little 
doubt that organized labor will press for 
legislation which will remove the designa- 
tion of bargaining units from the field of 
administrative fiat.” 

As to freedom from “interference by the 
Federal Courts,” the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star (Ind. Rep.) explains that, under the 
tulings of the Court, “if action of the 
Board inflicts injury on any person or unit, 
for which the law affords a remedy, there 
may be an appeal to the Court.” 

“The law will have to be amended to 
clip the wings of the Board”, concludes 


the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.) . “DO YOU LIKE IT—OR DON'T YOU?” 
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THE SALES TALKS TO VOTERS 


Democratic Tocsins Sound from 


Third-term enigma unsolved 
though lieutenants vouchsafe 
guesses, more or less definite 


Voters’ memories often prove embar- 
rassing to the plans of politicians. Part of 
the game of politics is to convince the man 
who casts the ballot what to remember 
and what to forget. Democrats speaking 
on Jackson Day revealed what, above all, 
they would like the nation to keep in mind 
in 1940 about the Democratic Party. By 
the same token they hoped to persuade the 
electorate not to overlook certain liabilities 
possessed by their Republican opponents. 

Seven years of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
Chief Executive have drilled the nation on 
at least one idea—that the national wel- 
fare must be built from the bottom up. It 
was the first Roosevelt in the White House 
who, 30 years ago, asserted the proposition 
that the Federal Government should be an 
active agent for the social welfare. 

This theory, coupled with Andrew Jack- 
son’s concern for the “plain people” of the 
country, generated the New Deal symbol 
of the “forgotten man” in 1932. Last 
week, while doing honor to “the people’s” 
Jackson, Democrats did not let the country 
forget their positive efforts in bringing leg- 
islative aid to the poor and humble of the 
land. 


Slogans, Old and New 

Biggest handicap to Republicans is the 
pre-Depression philosophy upon which 
they built their party platforms before the 
electoral catastrophes of 1932 and 1936. 
In the popular mind Republicanism, in 
those days, became identified with a theory 
that claimed the prosperity of the rich 
would somehow percolate through to the 
masses. Circumstances have forced them 
to change their tune somewhat today, 
Democrats count on the time-lag of voters’ 
memories to reward New Deal professions 
of primary concern for the common man. 

Democrats know only too well how long 
they were starved from office as a result 
of the free and easy doctrines of William 
Jennings Bryan, which branded their party 
for a quarter of a century. They intend, 
if they can, to make “rugged individual- 
ism” the stamp of the Republican Party 
for years to come as Republicans harried 
them with the issue of bi-metallism. How 
well they can make the charge stick will be 
a large factor in the Fall elections. But 
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their speeches indicate that the “Forgotten 
Man” will figure as largely in the Demo- 
cratic appeals for 1940 as he did in 1932. 


The Newest Philosophy 

By his own testimony the President 
spoke last week “not as a Democrat but as 
an American.” But it was clear that he 
saw a certain relation between the future 
of the latter and the philosophies of the 
former. Andrew Jackson, whose bronze 
figure keeps constant vigil over the White 
House opposite the square which bears his 
name, might well have waved his cap last 
week if he could have heard some of the 
following Jackson Day Democratic tributes 
to the “plain people” he sought to glorify: 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, at 
Washington, D. C. 


Behind us lies accomplished a really big 
job. It was the creation out of the funk of 
the early 30s of a new spirit with which 
we can now face the ’40s. 

A realistic historian of our party has 
wisely concluded “We have the intelligence 
to define our troubles and the physical 
means with which to meet them. In the 
end, whether we make America a good or 
a bad country will depend on what we 
make, individually, of ourselves. A selfish 
and greedy people cannot be free.” 





Jackson Day Rostrums 


—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON and WHITE HOUSE 
“‘Not as a Democrat, but as an American” 


The enormous task which the Demo- 
cratic Party has already performed in this 
generation has been to provide the energy 
and confidence to steer government in the 
interest of those of our people who do not 
want to be selfish and who do not want to 
be greedy. 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, 
Attorney General, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


It is plain that our chances depend on 
a candidate and a program that will reach 
down into the precincts with an appeal to 
the average man and woman strong enough 
to overcome all lethargy and bring them to 
the polls. 

We cannot win unless we have a candi- 
date who reaches votes, which cannot be 
organized and can be reached only as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has reached them, through 
the heart: the vast army of quiet, unas- 
suming people who have followed Roose- 
velt since 1932 in the teeth of organized 
ridicule, social ostracism and political chi- 
canery. 


PAUL V. McNUTT, 
Federal Security Administrator, at 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Democratic Party has always been 
a humanitarian party and is still a human- 
itarian party. The Democratic view of 
government has always been a liberal one, 
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and it is still a liberal one. Democratic 
leaders have always been the people’s 
champion, and they are still the people’s 
champion. 

The plain people of today adore Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. And why shouldn’t they? 
Every ounce of his strength, every thought 
of his waking hours is dedicated to their 
service. No wonder the American people 
are reluctant to have the President relin- 
quish his high office. No wonder millions 
of the humbler members of society plead 
with him still to do battle for their cause. 


HENRY A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, at 
Des Moines, lowa. 


As Democrats, we can be proud of what 
we have helped President Roosevelt to do 
during the past seven years. Eight years 
ago, when the nation was faced with one of 
the worst crises in all its history, the Re- 
publican leadership was frightened and be- 
wildered. The people called for action and 
results. We gave them action and pro- 
duced results. 

Our people want equality of opportunity, 
and they also want security. They consider 
the Social Security Program a splendid 
start, but they want to see it broadened, 
strengthened and simplified. Undoubt- 
edly that program can be improved. 


BURTON K. WHEELER, 
Senator from Montana, at Denver, Colo. 

From 1920 to 1933 the American people 
witnessed an incredible era. We saw banks 
fail, savings wiped out and mortgages fore- 
closed. But the Old Guard Republicans 
only chanted the slogans “back to nor- 
malcy” and “prosperity is just around the 
corner.” 

The question the voters will answer in 
1940 is simple. Will the country go back— 
back to the Old Guard Republicans—back 
to the party that saw no corruption and 
unbridled graft; that heard no pleas from 
the oppressed and the underprivileged who 
walked the road of starvation; and that 
did nothing? 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than two 
weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now 
being received and the new ad- 
dress at which you wish to re- 
ceive copies. 
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A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on 
January 25, 1915, the first trans- 
continental telephone call was 
made. East and West were 
united in dramatic ceremony. 

President Woodrow Wilson 
talked from the White House 
across the country, testifying to 
the nation’s pride “‘that this 
vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a 
sample of our energy and 
enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 
York, repeated across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco the first 
words ever heard over a tele- 
phone—‘‘Mr. Watson, come 
here, I want you””—to the same 
Thomas A. Watson who had 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


heard them in the garret work- 
shop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in 
transcontinental service twenty- 
five years ago. Then it cost 
$20.70 tocall San Francisco from 
New York. Now it costs $6.50 
for a station-to-station call and 
only $4.25 after seven in the 
evening and all day Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an 
hour, on the average, to make 
a connection. Now most Long 
Distance calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of prog- 
ress in the never-ending effort 
of the Bell System to give faster, 
clearer, more useful and cour- 
teous service to the people of 
the United States. 
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The Labor Board’s Critic . . . Uncle Sam’s 
Chief Lawyer... Veteran Diplomat Promoted 


Edmund M. Toland 


Lawyers’ lawyer with a sharp mind: 
He puts drama into Labor Board 
inquiry 


Very often these 
days, in the great 
chandeliered cau- 
cus room of the 
old House Office 
Building, Repre- 
sentative Howard 
W. Smith, chair- 
man of the special 
committee inves- 
tigating the Labor 
Board and opera- 
tion of the Wag- 
ner Act, removes 
the long cigar from 
his mouth and 
gives a call for “Eddie” from the depths 
of his wing-collared throat. The person 
who answers is a tall, well-built man with 
a slightly bald head and penetrating eye— 
Edmund M. Toland, general counsel to 
the committee. 

Mr. Toland, whose rise in Washington 
has been recent and rapid, has proved 
during the first hectic month of the cur- 
rent labor hearings that he is a real investi- 
gator. Distinctly a lawyer’s lawyer, he has 
regarded his investigation as a case before 
a jury building it up in the manner of a 
playwright, scene by scene, climax by 
climax to hammer home his points. 

“Judge” Smith’s counsel is, moreover, 
a good-natured fellow. A hard worker, 
and a master of detail. Conscientious and 
efficient, he is the kind of person who ar- 
rives at his work half an hour early. 

Mr. Toland’s preparations for the in- 
vestigation are indicative of these quali- 
ties. To conduct his inquiry in line with 
the best Congressional technique, he spent 
hours poring over the complete tran- 
script of the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
investigation led by Ferdinand Pecora. 
And he did the same with the report of the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Edmund M. Toland 


Career of Work and Success 

Mr. Toland has been interested in labor 
problems most of his 41 years of life. The 
son of a Boston machinist, who was a 
member of organized labor, young Toland 
first worked as a newsboy and then as a 
helper in grocery and drug stores. After a 
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spell in Boston University’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration and a two-year turn 
with the Navy, he attended the George- 
town University Law School in Washing- 
ton. 

Since then Mr. Toland has been “G- 
Man,” an assistant to the Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States (he prosecuted At- 
torney General Harry Daugherty), and a 
counsel on several occasions for law firms 
in other cities which have had cases before 
the Labor Board. 


Francis Biddle 


A Liberal who pre-dates the cur- 
rent New Deal: the New Solicitor 
General 


It seems that 
President Roose- 
velt believes in 
the folk-saying 
that no problem 
is too tough for 
the Philadelphia 
lawyer. The Chief 
Executive has ap- 
pointed to the 
knotty post of So- 
licitor General, one 
of Philadelphia’s 
most distinguished 
legalists; slight, 
polite, 53-year-old 
Francis Biddle. He is leaving a life tenure 
post on the Circuit Court of Appeals to 
come back to Washington for what might 
be a year’s job. 

Philadelphia plus law equals Biddle, 
and always has. One of Mr. Biddle’s most 
illustrious progenitors, Edmund Randolph, 
was America’s first Attorney General (the 
new appointee is so proud of the fact that 
he has named his son after his Revolution- 
ary ancestor). Mr. Biddle’s grandfather 
was the famous George W. Biddle who 
participated in the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy over the Presidency, and his father 
was professor of law at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





—Wide World 
Francis Biddle 


Disciple of Justice Holmes 

An enthusiastic supporter of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s “Square Deal,” of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” and of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” Francis Biddle 
first received his liberal, progressive point 
of view at the feet of Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, whom he 








served as private secretary immediately 
after his graduation from college in 1911. 

The new Solicitor General has always 
been a favorite of the present Administra- 
tion. He was appointed chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board in No- 
vember, 1934, and served until July, 1935, 
when he returned to private practice. In 
1938 he was chief counsel for the Con- 
gressional committee which investigated 
the charges made by Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, deposed chairman, against his col- 
leagues on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
A year ago, President Roosevelt named 
Mr. Biddle a judge of the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


A Writer on Law 


Born in Paris, Francis Biddle followed 
closely behind Mr. Roosevelt at Groton 
and Harvard. His degrees from the latter, 
A.B. and L.D., were both cum laude. 

The husband of a writer, Lawyer Biddle 
does not blush to admit a novel of his 
own, “Llanfear Patern.” He is also the 
author of a number of book reviews and 
short stories in addition to his legal 
writings. 


Breckinridge Long 


A generation of service equips him 
for post of Assistant Secretary of 
State 


In 1917 Breck- 
inridge Long, a 
small, quiet-spok- 
en young man of 
36, had an office 
in the French 
neo-classicrookery 
on Pennsylvania 
Avenue that was 
known in those 
days as the State, 
War and Navy 
Building. His title 
at that time was 
Third Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
The day he took the oath of office, Count 
von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, 
handed to the United States his fateful 
note on submarines. A week later, the un- 
tried secretary found that his first job was 
to escort the departing envoy to New York 
and put him on the boat for Germany. 

Now more than 20 years later, Breckin- 
ridge Long, still a small, quiet-spoken 





—Bachrach 
Breckinridge Long 
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gentleman, with gray hair and a finely- 
chiseled face, has another office in the 
same mountain of granite, three doors 
down the corridor from his old room. His 
title at present is Assistant Secretary of 
State. As the successor to George S. Mes- 
sersmith (who has been named Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba) , Mr. Long finds that his new 
job entails more diplomacy than was nec- 
essary in bidding an expelled Ambassador 
a dignified farewell. 

“Breck” Long, as he is familiarly known 
in Washington, comes by his love of poli- 
tics and things governmental honestly. 
For generations, members of his Kentucky 
family, both Breckinridges and Longs, 
have followed law and legislating careers. 
Most of his forbears, starting with John 
Breckinridge, who was Attorney General 
under Jefferson, have led public lives, as 
State senators, judges, and advocates. 

Thus it was natural that, after attending 
Princeton, where he was an admiring pupil 
of Woodrow Wilson, and after taking a 
round-the-world voyage, during which 
he gathered material for his Master’s 
thesis on Far Eastern politics, Mr. Long 
hung out his shingle in his home city, 
St. Louis. 


Ambassador to Italy 

Then, after a few years of local politics 
and his war-time experience in the State 
Department, Mr. Long, in 1921, opened 
offices in Washington, where he practiced 
international law, handling many cases 
growing out of the war. On and off, ever 
since, he has remained in the Capital. 

One of the off periods was 1933-1936 
when Mr. Long was Ambassador to Italy. 
During those years, in his palazzo under 
the shadow of the Quirinal, he was at the 
crossroads of Europe, for Rome at that 
time was the strategic point in the whole 
diplomacy of the Continent. Recently, Mr. 
Long headed the special division in the 
State Department that was created at 
the outbreak of war to deal with the 
evacuation of Americans from the danger 
zones. 


Author and Horse Lover 

A progressive, Breckinridge Long has 
been one of the insiders in the New Deal 
from the very beginning. He became a 
friend of Franklin Roosevelt when the 
latter was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Aside from his interest in the science of 
government—he is the author of “Genesis 
of the Constitution of the United States” 
—Mr. Long enjoys visiting his racing 
stables in Maryland and strolling through 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
where hang his Corots and Sargents. The 
latter, he insists, are really of Mrs. Long’s 
choosing. 
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Forry YEARS AGO the red NBC 
Seal was placed on the first packaged 
soda cracker, signifying the beginning of 
an era of clean, fresh bakery goods hon- 
estly weighed and uniformly priced. 
Then, in the public eye, it was simply 
a trademark; but as year followed year, 
and more and more products were 
launched under the red NBC Seal it 
grew to be recognized as an infallible 
mark of sincerity and integrity — a sym- 
bol of the finest in bakery products. 
Today over 500 products carry this 
Seal. There is no more honored mark — 
no insignia of high quality more uni- 
versally known in the food industry. It 





stands for uniformi:y, wholesomeness, 
dependable freshness, delicious flavor. 

The confidence the consumer places 
in the NBC Seal imposes a solemn obli- 
gation on its sponsors. It stands as an 
alert sentinel over every step in the pro- 
duction of National Biscuit Company 
products. It has inspired such activities 
as the constant scientific testing of raw 
materials and packaging methods, the 
perfection of an unparalleled country- 
wide distribution system. 

Small wonder then that it is sought 
out by consumers; that it has come to 
be America’s symbol for the finest in 
bakery products. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Federal spending helps now, 
but problem of future debt 
payment grows 


The United States is now half way 
through its tenth year of Federal Govern- 
ment deficits. The fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, was the last to see a surplus in 
the Treasury. In each of the succeeding 
years expenditures have exceeded receipts 
by amounts ranging from slightly less than 
a billion dollars in the fiscal year 1931 to 
around $4,750,000,000 in 1936. 

By next June 30 the accumulated def- 
icits will have resulted, according to the 
President’s recent budget message, in 
pushing the Government debt up to $43,- 
200,000,000—an increase of $27,000,000,- 
000, or 169 per cent, in 10 years. The def- 
icit for the current fiscal year is forecast 
at a little over $3,900,000,000, the third 
largest in peace times. 

Just what all these deficits and borrow- 


Lhe lrema of Geusmness 
DECADE OF DEFICITS: ITS EFFECTS 


The Allure of Borrowed Billions Makes Industry Uneasy 


ings can mean for business is not easy to 
state succinctly. In June, 1930, when the 
period of Treasury surpluses ended, the 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production stood at 98. In July, 1932, it 
sank to 58, and last month had recovered 
to a peak of about 197. 

Obviously the Government’s spending 
of borrowed money in the fiscal years 1931 
and 1932 was ineffective in checking the 
decline following the 1929 panic. Its “net 
contributions” to the national income in 
succeeding years, however, are generally 
credited with having aided recovery, and 
there seems to be some statistical evidence 
supporting the conclusion. 

Business men, however, while watching 
carefully the trend of Government expend- 
itures, have always expressed uneasiness 
over potential unsettling effects of the 
mounting public debt: The expenditures 
have a visible effect on the cash register, 
but some feel that it may be merely bor- 
rowed from the future; and business lead- 
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ers deprecate the growing governmental 
control over the economic mechanism re! 
sulting from the large subsidies, loans and 
relief benefits. 

It is apparent that the easy Government 
financing is dependent on the existence of 
vast surplus banking funds. When the 
Treasury borrows from the banks, it puts 
idle bank reserves to work, thus “creating” 
new purchasing power, a “net contribu- 
tion” to spendable income. If surplus re- 
serves become markedly less abundant, an 
urgent fiscal problem will have to be faced, 
which—under present conditions—is only 
a more or less academic question of the 
rather remote future. 

Currently, we are past the peak of de- 
ficiency spending for the fiscal year 1940, 
and for 1941 the deficit will be somewhat 
lower. Expenditures next fiscal year—in- 
cluding the $603,000,000 for old-age in- 
surance shown in the official statement as 
a deduction from revenue instead of a 
disbursement—will be $9,027,000,000, rev- 
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into the national income stream. In the 26 months of 1917- 
19, however, the Treasury ran a deficit of 23.6 billion dol- 
lars. Next year the deficit promises to be slightly under 3 
billion dollars. 


The 12 months ending June 30, 1941, will be the eleventh 
consecutive year in which Federal disbursements have ex- 
ceeded receipts. In the 8% years up to the end of 1939 
roughly 26 billion dollars had been borrowed and poured 
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The Trend of Business 





enues are placed at $6,151,000,000— prob- 
ably an underestimate—leaving a deficit 
of $2,876,000,000. 

By recommending recapture of $700,- 
000,000 surplus capital funds from govern- 
mental agencies and imposition of $460,- 








THE DEBT LIMIT: 
IT’S 46 NOT 45. 


It seems to have been forgotten 
that the national debt limit is not 
45 billion dollars but 46 billion— 
that is, 45 billion more than the 
one billion debt at the outbreak of 
the great war. This may make it 
possible for Congress to restore a 
good part of the 500 million dol- 
lars reduction in relief and 400 
million dollars in agricultural aid, 
and at the same time sidestep the 
460 million dollars in additional 
taxes recommended by the Presi- 
dent, without having to raise the 
debt limit until after election. 





000,000 in new taxes, the President reduces 
the hypothetical deficiency to $1,716,000,- 
009. This would cut the Government’s “net 
contribution” in 1940-41 enough to have 
an adverse effect on business. Few believe, 
however, that Congress will follow the 
Executive’s recommendations in the mat- 
ter of deep cuts and increased taxation. 








* 


The Prospects 
For Business 


Governmental observers of 1940 business 
foresee a first quarter reaction—apparent- 
ly already under way; a subsequent recov- 
ery, which will probably fail to attain last 
month’s peak level; and an average for the 
year of 112-15 for the FRB index against 
106 in 1939. 

Numerous of the reports now coming 
out on last year’s results make fairly good 
reading. Cigarettes and rayon were among 
industries hanging up new annual records. 
Steel finished the year with a December 
ingot output of 5,164,000 tons, making an 
aggregate for the 12 months of 45.8 million 
tons, up 65 per cent from 1938. 

Motor vehicles were up about 40 per 
cent at 3.7 million. Output currently is 
failing to make seasonal gains over the 
high December rate; retail deliveries are 
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declining seasonally, and unfilled orders 
being reduced. Estimated first-quarter re- 
tail sales of only 800,000 vehicles would be 
slightly less than one-fourth of all of last 
year’s deliveries. 

Sales of 18 leading chain store systems 
in December were 10 per cent better than 
a year ago, and department store sales ap- 
parently gained 8 per cent—partly due to 
somewhat higher prices. Retail inven- 
tories are reported low, giving a good base 
from which to start the spring season. 

Foreign trade improved in December, 
according to preliminary estimates, due 
largely to war influences. The Allies have 
started buying of finished metal products 
with some moderate orders for copper 
goods and bronze wire—a movement that 
is expected gradually to gain headway. 
About $120,000,000 of export licenses for 
munitions—mostly airplane—exports were 
renewed last month following removal of 
the embargo. 

Total foreign trade was greater in 1939 
than in 1938 owing to an increase in im- 
ports. Exports, at an estimated $3,100,- 
000,000, were little changed. Imports to- 
taled approximately $2,300,000,000, leaving 
a “favorable balance” of $800,000,000. 

The great bulk of the $3,000,000,000 gold 
imported last year, therefore, went for in- 
creased foreign investments and bank bal- 
ances in the United States—not to pay for 
American goods. 





* 





War Comes Home 
To ‘Little Fellow’ 


The effects of war on the rank and file of 
business men and consumers is now be- 
coming variously apparent in the European 
belligerent countries. Not only are the 
great organized markets for securities and 
commodities profoundly affected, the op- 
erations of big-scale industry, trade and 
finance brought under Government con- 
trol, but the average “small man” is sub- 
jected to many new disturbances and con- 
trols. 

Traditionally, war first affects currencies 
and prices. This is seen in the 15 per cent 
decline in the pound sterling (with a sim- 
ilar drop in the franc) since the opening of 
the war, and the 33 per cent rise in British 
wholesale prices since August. The price 
boom led to a retail trade boom in Septem- 
ber and October, which has been followed 
by a slump. Extensive rationing of food 
has now been put in operation. 

In Germany, rationing has been in effect 
since early in the war, and emphasis is 
laid for still greater “sacrifices.” 
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How To HELP 
YOUR EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


yu would hardly expect.an employe who 
can’t pay his bills to do his best work. 
Yet most workers have at some time un- 
usually large bills—hospital care, traveling 
expense, taxes, for instance—which they 
can’t pay out of current income or savings. 
Then they must borrow or fall behind. But 
where can they borrow? 
Loans for workers 

From your company? Your directors prob- 
ably feel that the company cannot finance 
the emergency needs of a// its workers. From 
a bank? Banks commonly require collateral 
which wage earners seldom own, or co-mak- 
ers they can’t readily get. From their friends? 
Friends usually need all they make for their 
own expenses. 

To make loans to wage earners is the job 
of Household Finance. At Household re- 
sponsible workers can borrow $20 to $300 
on their character and earning ability. No 
endorser or bankable collateral is needed. 
No wage assignment is taken. Borrowers 
obtain their loans on terms which wage 
earners can readily meet. 

How dothey repay? Inconvenient monthly 
installments. Thus they can get out of debt 
without sacrifice of living standards. Each 
borrower may choose the payment plan 
which best fits his own situation and income. 
The table below shows sample loans and 
payment plans. 



































AMOUNT); AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos, mos. mos, mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
4150 77.82 27.23 14.62 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 36.31 19.50 15.32 12.83 = 
250 129.71 45.39 24.37 19.15 16.04 = 
300 155.65 54.46 29.25 | 22.98 19.24 
Above payments figured at 2'.2% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Borrowers learn to stretch dollars 


Last year Household made over 800,000 
loans to families faced with emergency money 
problems. To these borrowers Household 
also gave help in money management and 
better buymanship, showed them how to get 
more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
practical booklets developed for this work 
are now used as texts in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bring detailed information. Noobligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 266 branches in 170 cities 
Sa SB SS SS SS SSS SS SS SSeS eee ee oe ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-A 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Address........ 
City.. 


see e sewers eesece 














COMPETITION IN BANKING? 


What TNEC May Propose and What Investment Bankers Say 


The conflict over compulsory 
bidding on securities 
vs. ‘negotiated’ prices 


if the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, now pursuing the final phase 
of its inquiry into the investment banking 
business, concludes with a double-bar- 
relled recommendation, these will probably 
be the targets. 

1. The TNEC may urge that competi- 
tive bidding be instituted for new corpor- 
ate issues; 

2. The TNEC may conclude that the 
enforced realignment occasioned by the 
Banking Act of 1933 did not wholly di- 
vorce investment banking businesses from 
their security affiliates. 


The Bankers’ Reply 

But, if the TNEC’s double-barrelled rec- 
ommendation takes this direction, it will 
be in sharp contradiction to a mass of tes- 
timony offered by prominent witnesses 
heading investment banking firms. 

Spokesman for investment bankers who 
believe compulsory competitive bidding 
would result in far-reaching undesirable ef- 
fects is Harold Stanley, president, Morgan 
Stanley and Company. In Mr. Stanley’s 
opinion the following would result: 

“The investment banker’s sense of re- 
sponsibility would be minimized under 
competitive bidding, and his professional 
relations with his clients destroyed; 

“There would be a strong tendency 
toward overpricing of securities and high- 
pressure salesmanship; 


Encourage Production 

“The practice would encourage the pro- 
duction of shoddy goods; 

“The joint study and cooperation in the 
preparation of the documents required by 
the Securities Act would be largely elim- 
inated; 

“Competitive bidding would tend to 
eliminate the small dealer throughout the 
country.” 


Investment Banking 

Further surveying by the TNEC last 
week of the impact of the law on commer- 
cial and private banking firms, forced to 
divorce themselves from their security af- 
filiates, brought spirited defense from 
witnesses for privately negotiated under- 
writing relationships. 
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THE TNEC VIEWS INVESTMENT BANKING. B. A. Tompkins (left), vice president, 
Bankers Trust Company of New York and Edward B. Greene, president, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, who testified before the TNEC’s inquiry into invest- 


ment banking practices. 


To TNEC Commissioner Leon Hender- 
son such testimony is “highly significant” 
in view of the fact that the Commission 
“may sometime have to make a judgment 
whether actual divorce took place, or 
whether merely separate establishments 
were set up.” 

In Mr. Henderson’s view, “understand- 
ings” between investment banking houses 
themselves, and between such banking 
houses and the corporations they under- 
write are “the sinews of the prevailing 
method of doing business; they form the 
framework of bank-issuer relations and 
are the essence of the system of ‘negotia- 
ted’ prices.” 


Effect on Competition 


Whether or not these “understandings” 
restrict competition and tend to concen- 
trate economic power is one of the ques- 
tions to which the TNEC seeks to find an 
answer. 

From several witnesses last week there 
came the view that “understandings”, far 
from restricting competition, tended to ad- 
vance competition. 

And from Edward B. Greene, president 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, and 
B. A. Tompkins, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 





there was charted a refunding operation in 
which Bankers Trust acted as agent. To 
the TNEC, Mr. Tompkins said there was 
nothing improper in a bank’s acting as an 
agent to form a bond syndicate, to select 
personnel and to suggest distributors who 
might take part in the distribution. 

And from Lewis L. Strauss, partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the declaration 
that investment banking is a highly com- 
petitive business. 
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Our Buried Gold 
And Its Future 





Iciest facade in Washington is the white 
marble of the Federal Reserve Board's 
building on Constitution Avenue. 

From behind that facade last week came 
one of the Board’s iciest publications, its 
monthly “Federal Reserve Bulletin”, in a 
new, warm dress. Bound in grass green, 
containing its first signed article and a new 
letters-to-the-editor column, the stream- 
lined “Bulletin” is making talk among 
economists. They foresee a Reserve Board 
campaign to win more readers for the 
“Bulletin’s” important statistics, to foster 
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more interest in national banking prob- 
lems. The new format is at the suggestion 
of Chester C. Davis, enterprising member 
of FRB’s Board of Governors. 


The Future of Gold 

Biggest news in the “Bulletin’s” new 
make-up is a signed article on gold by E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of FRB’s division 
of research and statistics. Goldwise Dr. 
Goldenweiser is one of the country’s rank- 
ing authorities on the problems presented 
by the yellow metal. 

Dr. Goldenweiser finds gold a problem 
that will stay with the country a long time 
and “that may even increase”. As he sees 
it: 

This country now has 17.6 billion dollars 
in gold, or 60 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply. Three-fourths of this gold pile has 
been acquired in the last six years and dur- 
ing the same period the American share of 


the world’s gold has doubled. 


The incoming Flood 

Some of this new gold came from re- 
valuating old supplies, some from domestic 
sources, but fully 9.7 billion dollars in gold 
has come in from abroad. 

Here enters the perplexing condition that 
gives most concern to economists: 

One-third of the gold we have received 
from abroad came from foreign central 
banks, two-thirds from foreign mines and 
private hoards. But more disconcerting is 
the fact that about one-fourth of the for- 
eign gold inflow is in payment for Amer- 
ican goods and services shipped abroad, 
while more than half the total of 9.7 bil- 
lions is the result of a flow of capital to 
this country that still goes on. 
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Correction 

In an article in the Jan. 5 issue of The 
United States News a statement was made 
in connection with FHA small loans for 
low cost housing: “RFC normally will 
purchase no more than $12,500 in mort- 
gages from any single institution.” This 
statement should have read: RFC nor- 
mally will purchase no more than $12,500 
in mortgages from any single mortgagor. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 

declared this day the following dividends: 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 43, quarterly, $1.25 per share 





5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 32, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1940. 

Howranp H. Pett, Jr. 
January 4, 1940 Secretary 


























Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON PARIS 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1939 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . . . -$ 1,040,901,764.23 














U. S. Government Obligations .. . ; : 7 : . 729,600,979.13 
Public Securities . s+ 2 ee 57,848,398.56 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank cee es © & 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . . .. . . « 26,378,612.54 
Loans and Bills Purchased ......+ 6 500,360,310.08 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . . 2 2 «© « 14,620,349.24 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . . . « 147,948.35 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. .. . 9,052,305.77 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . . « « « 1,803,142.33 
2,388,513,810.23 
Bank Buildings “ere eeeeeeeee#ee 11,754,741.69 
Other Real Estate sea 60@¢e86e¢864@6680¢6 8 1,365,713.09 
Total Resources. .« . « «© © © « $2,401,634,265.01 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits .. e « « « $2,074,898,693.39 

Guatendias Checks. ‘wwe. 13,528,652.49 
$2,088,427,345.88 


Acceptances. . . . e ce e« « $21,716,899.57 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .« .. 7,096,550.33 


14,620,349.24 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 











Foreign Bills . . ‘2 *s & = % 2,201,978.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1940. . ° 8 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Acerued 

ee “a_aaT a 18,982,637.54 
Capital . . . « 2 «© «© «© « + $ 90,000,000.00 2,126,932,310.66 
Surplus Fund .. . « « « «+ 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . ... . 14,701,954.35 

Total Capital Funds 274,701,954.35 
Total Liabilities . ‘ $2,401,634,265.01 





Securities carried at $18,322,353.74 im the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W, STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- JOHN A. HARTFORD 


President, The Great 











American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 
American Teleph & Telegraph Company 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
President,Campbell 
Soup Company 





ARTHUR C, DORRANCE 


CHARLES E,. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
of B_ wn Brothers 
heriman & Co 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F, HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG President, 
Th 


e M. W. Kellogg Company 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


L. EDMOND ZACHER President, 
The T: lers I , 
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The Finance Week 





Rivalry in Tax Fields: 
State vs. Federal 


Competition for Revenues from Identical 
Sources and Remedies To End It 


A plan to unify collections 
under Federal administration 
for division among States 


Likelihood that localities will pay a 
greater proportion of relief costs after July 
1, when a reduced Federal budget may be- 
come effective, has set many local officials 
to worrying. 

Chief worrier last week was Fiorello 
LaGuardia, mayor of New York, president 
of the National Council of Mayors, and 
advocate of “pay-as-you-go” financing for 
government. 

With alarm, Mayor LaGuardia reviewed 
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MAYOR LAGUARDIA 
Wants centralized taxation... 


for members of the New York Board of 
Trade increasing competition between Fed- 
eral and State governments for taxes from 
the same sources. 


Rivalry in Tax Field 


His facts: Federal and State govern- 
ments compete for taxes on personal in- 
comes in 34 states, on corporate incomes 
in 32 states, on tobacco in 26 states, on 
alcohol and gasoline in 48 states. 

With alarm, Mayor LaGuardia cried out 
against the lack of uniformity in the 
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various state tax systems which he viewed 
as a rising barrier between states. 

His facts: if one State has a social wel- 
fare program, wants to feed its unem- 
ployed, wants proper care for the sick and 
the disabled and another State fails to 
provide these services, the needy come to 
the “enlightened” State where in two years 
they are eligible for assistance. Another 
neighboring State may and often does 
neglect to care for its sick and unemployed. 
In addition to throwing an additional bur- 
den on an enlightened State, the unen- 
lightened State attracts its business and 
commerce with the promise of lower taxes. 


One Solution Proposed 


The whole tax system is coming to a 
point where “it will topple over.” That 
is Mayor LaGuardia’s conclusion. 

As a solution, he proposes: 

1.—a division of tax sources between 
Federal and State and local governments. 
That is the Federal Government should 
“get out” of purely local tax fields such as 
admissions, club dues and property taxes. 

2.—collections should be unified under 
Federal administration with credits al- 
lowed to each state. Under this system, 
the Federal Government would collect 
enough taxes on incomes, tobacco, alcohol 
and gasoline, for its own and state needs. 
Each state would then be credited with 
an amount proportionate to payments by, 
its citizens. 

Such a system already is used on inher- 
itance and pay-roll taxes. 


What Constitution Implies 


Mayor LaGuardia argues that at the 
time the Constitution was drawn customs 
and a few excise taxes paid all Federal ex- 
penses and permitted a disbursement to 
the States. 

“The framers of the Constitution,” he 
contends, “had a uniform tax system in 
mind. In reading the tariff provision of the 
Constitution and the prohibition against 
any barriers in interstate commerce, we 
should also consider the taxing power in 
the same connection. Thus we can see 
that they had in mind some sort of a uni- 
form system of taxation to prevent the 
very condition that is growing every day 
in this country. 


“Therefore something must have to be 
done, and it will have to be done very 
soon.” 


Argument, For and Against 

Washington comments on Mayor La- 
Guardia’s proposal were not sanguine. Rev- 
enue experts pointed out that to impose a 
uniform tax system in every State would 
end tax competition among the States, now 
used to attract new industries. Such a 
move would meet with serious opposition 
from the defenders of States’ rights. 

A simple segregation of tax sources, 
known to be favored by Mr. Roosevelt, is 
also rejected in Washington. The reason 
advanced is that a division of tax bases 
according to the criterion of administra- 
tive efficiency would not necessarily satisfy 
the financial needs of the three levels of 
government—Federal, State and local. 


Future State Revenues 

Washington authorities expect that State 
and local revenues will be augmented by 
revenue producing devices which will not, 
however, impose an additional burden on 
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CAPITOL SNOW 
. «in hands of Federal Government 


real property. Increased taxes on intan- 
gibles is most often discussed as the like- 
liest means of augmenting state revenues. 

This year, however, few new State taxes 
are expected. This being an “off-year” only 
eight State legislatures are meeting in reg- 
ular session. Special sessions are expected 
or considered possible in nine states. At 
these sessions, the urge for economy and 
the unpopularity of any tax proposals will 
be increased by the prospect of a general 
election, one factor which will reduce Fed- 
eral spending in the year ahead. 
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U.S. CONTROL IN THE ORIENT 


Japan More Receptive to Demand for Better Order in China 


As-trade treaty lapses and 
embargoes impend, commerce 
proves mighty as a sword 


No naval display at Nagasaki, no stiff 
note to Hirohito, no public slap at Ambas- 
sador Horinouchi, none of the customary 
strong-arm methods has been used on Ja- 
pan by the State Department in current 
maneuvers. 

Yet this week, with a U.S.-Japanese 
trade pact expiring January 26, the Nip- 
ponese appear ready to grant American de- 
mands for a better order in China. 

Reasons for United States success so far 
are as varied as the numberless tricks in a 
diplomat’s bag, but two are now getting 
special attention. 

One is a man named Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, adviser on political relations (see 
picture). He it is who is one of Secre- 
tary Hull’s closest advisers on the Far East. 
Formerly chief of the Department’s Far 
Eastern Division, equipped with first-hand 
knowledge of its problems, Mr. Hornbeck 
is in the background every time a new 
move is made to bring Japan to terms. 


Threats of Embargo 

The other reason now being cited is the 
mood of Congress when the Japanese ques- 
tion is broached. In the hopper now are a 
number of bills, all couched in strong lan- 
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STANLEY K. HORNBECK 
Adviser on Political Relations 
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guage, which would penalize Japan for 
violating the Nine-Power Treaty which 
guarantee’s China’s integrity. The way 
many members of Congress are now talk- 
ing, it would take very little urging to pass 
one of these bills. 

Most prominently mentioned is a meas- 
ure by Senator Pittman (Dem.) , of Neva- 
da, Foreign Relations committee chairman. 
It gives the President power to declare an 
embargo against any violator of the Nine- 
Power pact, the embargo to cover arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, iron, steel, 
gasoline and scrap metals. 

Teeth in the resolution are penalties of 
$10,000 or five years in prison, or both, 
for violators of the embargo. The Presi- 
dent gets authority to invoke, modify or 
cancel the embargo but he may not ap- 
ply it until “every reasonable effort” has 
been made to bring the treaty breaker 
(Japan) to terms. 

Somewhat broader is a resolution pre- 


sented by Senator Schwellenbach (Dem.), 
of Washington. It gives the President pow- 
er to embargo any goods except agricul- 
tural products if he has reason to believe 
that they will be used to violate the in- 
tegrity of a nation that has a treaty guar- 
antee from the United States, namely 
China. The resolution reserves to Congress, 
however, the right to rescind the Presi- 
dent’s embargo by concurrent resolution. 


In Behalf of China 


More bluntly, Representative Coffee 
(Dem.), of Washington, would deny Ja- 
pan American munitions, use of U.S. fi- 
nance markets, use of American waters un- 
til “the armed forces of Japan have been 
withdrawn from China.” 

When Japanese-American relations clear 
up, the whole Far Eastern situation may 
take a turn for the better. It may even be 
the beginning of steps to mediate as be- 
tween China and Japan. 





New Issues 


American Gas and Electric Company 


$ 8,000,000 Sinking Fund 234% Debentures, Series due 1950 
Due January 1, 1950 

$10,000,000 Sinking Fund 312% Debentures, Series due 1960 
Due January 1, 1960 

$12,000,000 Sinking Fund 334% Debentures, Series due 1970 
Due January 1, 1970 

*355,623 Shares 434% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 


*Subject as to the 434 
of the holders of the 


Cumulative Preferred Stock to the prior right 
ompany’s outs 


ding $6 preferred stock to 


exchange their shares under the COmpany’s exchange offer. 


Prices: 
10214% for the 1950 Series Debentures 
10314% for the 1960 Series Debentures 
10312% for the 1970 Series Debentures 
$105 per share for the 434% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


The First Boston Corporation 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Harris, Hall & Company 
(Incorporated) 


Shields & Company 


January 8, 1940. 





in each case plus accrued interest or dividends from 
January 1, 1940 to date of delivery. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nora solicitation of offers to 
buy these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, copies of 
which may be obtained in each state from any of the undersigned asjare 
registered or otherwise qualified to act as dealers in securities in such state, 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 
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What the War in Finland 
Means to America 


Our Army Watches a Strategy That Destroys 
Russian Hosts; How Victories Are Achieved 


Hannibal's tactics proved 
again after 2,100 years. 
U.S. help for Finns 


There is dollars-and-cents meaning for 
Americans in reports from Helsinki that 
Finns have decimated the Forty-seventh 
corps of the Russian Ninth Army. 

This country has already bet $20,000,- 
000 on the status quo in Scandinavia and 
is thinking of risking more. Safety of that 
bet depends on whether or not the Finns 
can hold off Soviet Russia. 

Already granted are loans of $10,000,- 
000 each to Finland and neighboring Nor- 
way. On the fire is a loan to Sweden. Urged 
in Congress by deficit-shy Senator Carter 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is a loan of 
$60,000,000 to Finland “even if we have 
to borrow it.” Also advocated is cancella- 
tion of Finland’s war debt, return of pay- 
ments made to date. 


A Lesson from Hannibal 


A lather of enthusiasm for Finland has 
even prompted Representative John Din- 
gell (Dem.), of Michigan, to press a bill 
authorizing the Government to sell Fin- 
land 10,000 of the new Garand semi-au- 
tomatic rifles at a dollar apiece. 

U. S. Army observers have their own 
ideas of the odds for Finnish victory. Su- 
perior strategy is rated as the Finns’ gregt- 
est advantage. 

For the military science that has en- 
abled small ski-shod Finnish detachments 
to rout entire Russian divisions, the Finn- 
ish commanders have dipped back into 
military history 2,156 years to the battle 
of Cannae during the Punic Wars. The 
current Finnish technique of luring Soviet 
troops to advance head-on and then slash- 
ing them from flanks and rear is one which 
Hannibal first used to slaughter 75,000 out 
of 80,000 Roman troops in 216 B.C. Han- 
nibal won with only 50,000 troops, of 
whom two-fifths were poorly trained and 
lightly-armed 

The principle established at Cannae has 
been the basic strategy of Napoleon, of 
von Schlieffen and of the American and 
German armies. For Russian troops in 
Finland, the principle of Cannae, when ap- 
plied by Finns, has spelled calamity. 
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At Lake Kianta in central Finland the 
Russian 163rd division met disaster last 


-month. A few days later the 164th and 


44th were cut to pieces southeast of Suo- 
mussalmi. 

In this central “neck of Finland” sec- 
tor the Finns have been able to throw 
their opponents back across the Russian 
border, and one ski patrol, threading out 
from Rovaniemi, has dynamited Russia’s 





—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL 
Would sell Finns Garand rifles 


only supply route for the army in Finland, 
the Leningrad-Murmansk railroad. 

Finland’s strategic plan apparently is to 
continue use of this Cannae principle—at- 
tack from flanks and rear—whenever a 
Soviet force dares to advance into the 
heart of Finland. Supplementing this type 
of defense on the northern and central 
fronts, Finland employs Indian-style fight- 
ing by ski patrols clad in white capes. They 
harry Russian communications and strag- 
gling supply lines, much as the French and 
Indians sniped at General Burgoyne’s Red- 
coats in the America of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

In southern Finland, at the Karelian 
peninsula, Finns rely on their Manner- 


heim Line, a chain of more or less per- 
manent fortifications. Here their strategy 
is much like that of the French, who are 
holding the Maginot Line on the Western 
Front. When advance outposts of Russian 
infantry and artillery are discovered, Finn- 
ish artillery blasts them away. Mean- 
while, the line waits to repulse any head- 
on Russian attack. 


The Disparity in Numbers 


Smaller manpower is the Finns’ greatest 
weakness. 

Army men say that Russia can stand 
the loss of three divisions (45,000 to 54,- 
000 men) that she has suffered since De- 
cember 24. Russia’s population reserve is 
so great that the Soviets can afford to lose 
forty men for every one lost by Finland. 
In addition, when a Russian division is 
destroyed—as at Lake Kianta—Russia 
has the manpower to replace readily the 
casualties, provided communications can 
be maintained. 

Best hope for Finland is to offset Rus- 
sia’s greater manpower in part by receiv- 
ing volunteers from Sweden and Norway 
or by an outright alliance with these Scan- 
dinavian nations. King Gustav of Sweden 
encouraged Finns last week when he de- 
clared that Sweden would give the belea- 
guered Baltic state humanitarian aid. 


What Russia Lacks 

Russia’s greatest weakness, in Army 
eyes, is lack of trained officers. 

Stalinist purges during the last two years 
are said to have removed at least one-third 
of all officers above the rank of corporal. 
This means that the commanders and low- 
er officers with the troops in Finland are 
largely inexperienced. 

The terrain on which they are fighting 
is perhaps the most difficult which could 
confront any army and it calls for great 
ingenuity, morale, and above all expe 
rience, in adapting tactics, to new and un- 
familiar conditions. 

The analysis of military men is that 
the newly commissioned Russian officers 
in Finland, replacements for those who 
were shot in recent purges, have not dem- 
onstrated adequate experience and skill. 


Role of General Winter 

Winter weather, obviously, is no help to 
the Russians. Though some of their divi- 
sions are made up of soldiers accustomed 
to Arctic temperatures, the majority serv- 
ing in the Finnish campaign come from 
sections of Russia where weather is mild- 
er. When spring thaws begin, mud will re- 
place snow as an obstacle for the invaders 
to overcome, but start of summer should 
bring firm roads over which Russian arm- 
ies may travel. 
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WHEN POLITICS ARE FORGOTTEN 


Naught But Amity at White House Reception to Congress 


All partisan barriers down 
at the happiest party of 
capital’s social season 


The annual reception given by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt for the members 
of Congress and their wives turned out last 
week to be the happiest White House event 
of the season. It had the air of an all- 
American convention, or an old-home cele- 
bration. Handshakes were firm, first names 
were free and back-slaps were lusty (and 
nothing can be lustier than a Congression- 
al back-slap). Everybody was dressed to 
kill, except Mrs. Garner, the wife of the 
Vice President, who thinks shopping is a 
bore, and a few die-hard, “black-tie” rep- 
resentatives. 

Soon after the scarlet-coated marine 
band, in a bunch of palms, had struck up 
“Hail to the Chief” (at 9:10, to be exact) , 
the Chief Executive and the First Lady, 
wearing a gown of cream lace with a long 
train, broke into their handshaking. Their 
court was held in the elliptical blue room, 
the prize room of the mansion. For more 
than an hour the paraders snaked their 
way beneath the crystal chandelier, most of 
them looking longingly at the white chairs 
with their gold upholstery. 


Under the Eyes of the Ancients 


During those 60 minutes, George and 
Martha Washington, in the East Room, 
James K. Polk, Martin Van Buren, John 
Quincy Adams and Thomas Jefferson, in 
the Green Room, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Grover Cleveland, in the Red Room, and 
Abraham Lincoln, in the State Dining 
Room, from their freshly-dusted gold 
frames looked down upon a gathering of 
1,000 typical Americans, a cross-section of 
the citizenry dressed up in their Sunday 
best. 

Of the 500 Congressmen, in private life 
300 are lawyers, 60 are merchants and 
traders, a score are bankers and _ insur- 
ance agents, four or five are dentists; doz- 
ens are school teachers and preachers, half 
adozen are newspaper publishers and one 
isan amateur magician. And their wives 
vary as greatly. 


Cactus Jack in Tails 


The hit of the party, for three minutes, 
only, was “Cactus Jack” Garner, who was 
appearing in full dress for the second time 
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MRS. NESBITT—White House Housekeeper 
Receptions have now become almost routine 


in a week—a rare, very rare, happening. 
At the head of the receiving line, the Vice 
President grabbed both hands of the Presi- 
dent and pumped them for several sec- 
onds. Then, with a cavalier bow and a click 
of the heels, two-fisted Mr. Garner gave 
Mrs. Roosevelt an historic kiss on the 
hand. No sooner kissed than done, he 
streaked for the door and announced over 
his shoulder, “we’re a-goin’ home.” When 
the Second Lady stopped to say good-bye, 
he called back, “it looks like I’ve lost me a 
good woman.” 

But that was not the case with every- 
body else. Nobody watched the clock, that 
clock on the Blue Room mantel which was 
given to Washington by Lafayette and 
which doesn’t work anyway. 


No Party Barriers 


Lots of fence-fixing took place by the 
long punch-and-cake table which stretched 
across one side of the paneled State Din- 
ing Room. Party barriers were let down, 
and Republicans and Democrats rubbed 
shoulders and reached for the same choc- 
olate cookie. There wasn’t anything stuffy 
about the atmosphere in that room, in 
spite of the seventeenth-century Flemish 
tapestries. It was as noisy as the floor of 
the House. Dignity fell by the wayside. 

Scuffing the parquetry floors of the Red 
Room were most of the Cabinet members 


and their wives. White-haired Mr. Hull 
and black-haired Mrs. Hull held most of 
the spotlight, although Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins and her escort, Frank 
Murphy, the retiring Attorney General, 
made an enviously popular couple as they 
smilingly accompanied each other from 
group to group. Postmaster General Far- 
ley, in his affable way, had friends three- 
deep around him. 


Congress Leaders in Amity 

Senate Majority Leader Barkley was all 
over the place. Also pretty happy about 
the whole thing were House Majority 
Leader Rayburn and House Minority 
Leader Martin. Together they went down 
the line, but when they reached the door 
of the dining room, they both gave a good 
political laugh, and went their very sep- 
arate ways, each collecting a flock of ad- 
mirers en route. 

Not bothering to be received again were 
the Senate Minority Leader and Mrs. Mc- 
Nary, who, earlier in the evening, had been 
entertained by the Roosevelts at a small 
dinner party given for Congressional lead- 
ers and favorite friends. They disappeared 
even before the Garners. 

The President probably would have liked 
to have gone to bed, too. The next morn- 
ing he overslept and arrived at work an 
hour late. 
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Cartoonist Loring Looks at The “New” United States News 
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Eprror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intended 
for publication, and those to which writers 
desire to have only initials used, should be 
so marked. 
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EASIER Te HANDLE 


Our correspondence plunges off this week 
right into currents of controversy concern- 
ing American participation in the affairs 
of the world, though domestic issues, as 
always, are not neglected. 

Hawthorne Winner, of New York City, 
feels that the President is wrong in send- 
ing an envoy to the Vatican. Such a move, 
he asserts, is “an affront to the Protestant 
people of America and the infliction of an 
injury on the really American Catholic 
people. It will cause in the latter an up- 
surge of resentment which will react on 
them unfavorably and of which I am al- 
ready aware.” 


“The great mass of people in Amer- 
ica steadfastly believe in and want 
preserved that basic American prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and 
State. And, knowing something of the 
Catholic people in this land, I am con- 
vinced that they would find them- 
selves exceedingly unhappy should 
this principle be eliminated in our 
civil life.” 


* * * 


America’s World Responsibility 
The United States should not forget, 
writes O. Rader, Princeton, W. Va., her 
past record of non-cooperation with “the 
only way to an effective world peace, the 
League of Nations.” His accusation: 


“Washing our hands will not clear 
us of the blood of Ethiopia, China, 
Spain, Poland, and others oppressed 
by the aggressor’s heel. What we will 
have to do is repent in sack cloth and 
ashes, and take our place in the sun 
for world peace. 

“A united preparation to stop ag- 
gressors by force is as necessary as to 
have a standing army. There are no 
differences settled by war but could be 
better done around the council table.” 


Help for the Finns 


“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth and Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side.” 


With this poetic interlude from Low- 
ell’s “The Present Crisis,” B.A.F., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., opens a plea for all good 
Americans to rally to the aid of Finland. 
When the subject of a loan to the Finns 
is raised, the writer complains, “somebody 
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starts to talk about lending to belligerents. 
Self-defense can hardly be called belliger- 
ency. If one sees a big hulking coward 
beating up a small boy, he certainly would 
not call the small boy the belligerent, but 
would, I hope, jump in to help him.” 

If Finland loses, B.A.F. is willing to ad- 
mit, America will be poorer, “but if Fin- 
land dies the whole world will be the poor- 
er.” As for the moral question, “this coun- 
try has as much right to lend money to 
Finland for arms as it does to sell arms to 
England and France for cash as it is do- 
ing under the Neutrality Act. Some of our 
vaunted principles are worn rather thin 
already; a little more wearing will not 
damage them seriously.” 


* * * 


Bonneville Folly? 


Those notorious three little fish are about 
the only beneficiaries of Federal dam proj- 
ects, in the opinion of S. C. Adams, Joliet, 
Ill. He protests: 


“The yardsticks given out by our 
Government on costs of dams for the 
people’s benefit are a joke, especially 
the one at Bonneville, which is about 
on a par with all of these power plants. 
Their use for power and navigation 
will not be needed for the next 50 
years. The Bonneville dam and coun- 
try, as I saw it, will have no use for 
ships or power for another half-cen- 
tury and is a wasteful use of the tax- 
payers’ money to build up a political 
machine in Oregon to make votes for 
the party in office.” 


* * * 


Third-Term Clique 


“Those making the biggest fuss about a 
third term,” says G. E. Danial, Santa 
Monica, Cal., “are those who stand to 
benefit most by a third term. Don’t you 
think you, too, would wish to have the 
man whom you really had to look to for 


your position elected to a third, fourth, a 
fifth or even a continuous term in office? 
From the mortal sense this is human and 
natural, but the interest and safety of our 
nation is far more important than the 
benefit of any clique or group of employees 
might derive from a third term.” 


* * 


More Bouquets 


The United States News staff is really a 
modest group at heart and we hope our 
readers will forgive us just one more blush 
of pride over written enthusiasm for our 
new form. Cartoonist Loring, as indicated 
at the top of this page, took time off from 
his duties for the Providence, R.I., Eve- 
ning Builetin to send us his pictorial con- 
gratulations. Hundreds of letters from 
more distant points second the enthusiasm 
evidenced in the very first mail. Happily, 
we are able to report a response that can 
compete with some of those 99 per cent 
votes we read about in the foreign news. 
Just a sample: 

“T was much pleased with The United 
States News in its old form. I am delighted 
with it in its new dress.”—E. W. Young, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

“A great convenience.”—W. J. Collins, 
The Dales, Ore. 

“Much handier for back reference.”— 
T. D. Reardon, Rawlings, Wyo. 

“Tt is a dandy. You put out the most 
informative paper on current trends in 
the Capital I know of.”—L. A. Lincoln, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Fine, easy to read, nice looking.”— 
F. Tuttle, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Delighted. I was looking forward to 
the change, but it is far better than I ex- 
pected.”—P. Brandenberg, Alva, Okla. 

“Congratulations in the hope that you 
will continue the new handy and attrac- 
tive form.”—G. R. Grau, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

“A wonderful improvement.”—Mrs. 


R. W. Walter, Colfax, Wash. 
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What you as a. business man CAN and 


as a result of Federal court 


YOU CANNOT be sure you are within 
the law if you quote different prices for 
your product to dealers in different locali- 
ties. The Federal Trade Commission has 
held that a baking company violates the 
Robinson-Patman Act by selling bread at 
a cheaper price to Minnesota dealers than 
to dealers in Iowa. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise special sales 
on your nationally distributed product un- 
less you actually fulfill the claims you 
make. The Federal Trade Commission 
has started proceedings against three tire 
companies for advertising “two tires for 
the price of one,” but allegedly failing to 
state that the two tires were fourth grade 
products while the single price mentioned 
was for a first grade tire. 


* * * 


YOU CAN have your employes make 
up time lost during a holiday by working 
overtime in the same week without paying 
them overtime rates. A Wage-Hour Di- 
vision regional director so rules. 


* ¥* * 


YOU CAN have a so-called “company 
union” in your plant and recognize it as 
the agent of your employes, so long as 
you have nothing to do with it. The Third 
Circuit Court on Appeals holds that only 
company unions linked with the employer 
are banned by the Wagner Act, and that 
organization of a union by supervisory 
employes does not necessarily link the 
employer with the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to study your 1940 corporation 
income tax return closely if you retain 
more than 30 per cent of the earnings in 
the business. The Treasury can levy an 
extra tax on corporation surpluses “im- 
properly accumulated,” and plans to use 
this tax as a means of plugging the loop- 
hole made by repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax. 


* * 7” 


YOU CANNOT be sure that the securi- 
ties and cash received from a new corpora- 
tion in exchange for your interest in an old 
corporation, will be tax exempt under reor- 
ganization laws. The Supreme Court holds 
that unless the corporation being reorgan- 
wed retains a proprietary interest in the 
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CANNOT do 


and administrative decisions: 


new corporation, the transaction is a sale 
and gains realized therefrom are taxable. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax on 
the undistributed profits of your com- 
pany for 1939. Repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax by Congress does not affect 
your company’s 1939 income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN exclude rentals due but not 
paid from your corporation income tax re- 
port if you report on a cash and not an 
accrual basis. Rents are not included as 
income until received. Rents paid in ad- 
vance, however, are regarded as current 
income, on a cash basis. 


* ¥* * 


YOU CANNOT offset your individual 
capital losses against your share of your 
firm’s capital gains on security trading. 
The United States Supreme Court refused 
to review a lower court ruling to this ef- 
fect, involving a partnership. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain fur- 
ther with representatives of your em- 
ployes just because you already have a 
signed agreement with them that has not 
expired and covers the points upon which 
your employes wish to negotiate. The La- 
bor Board says the Wagner Act imposes 
a duty on the employer to negotiate even 
if an agreement already exists. 


* * * 


YOU CAN acquire properties and oper- 
ating rights of a motor carrier company 
without securing Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval if you are not al- 
ready in the motor carrier business. The 
Commission has just dismissed an applica- 
tion for approval of a tranfer to a new 
corporation of properties of a motor car- 
rier in receivership. A special ICC finding 
is necessary only where the transfer would 
result in the control of two carriers by one 
interest. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT avoid taxation on the 
income to which you are entitled from a 
trust, even though you do not get the 
income. The Board of Tax Appeals rules 
that income retained by trustees to rebuild 
the trust is still taxable to the beneficiary 
who deserves it. 
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PROTECTION 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
Against 
SABOTAGE, TRESPASSERS 
TROUBLE-MAKERS 








RESISTS FORCE, ALWAYS STAYS 
IN LINE, QUICKLY INSTALLED 


Europe’s war has brought an increase in 
sabotage, trouble-making and trespassing 
to industries here at home. Your plants 
and equipment are more than ever subject 
to malicious damage which might inter- 
rupt your production schedules, wipe out 
your — Experience in the last war 
proved that one certain form of protection 
is an Anchor Fence. 


Far-seeing executives are today installing 
Anchor Fences to completely protect their 
plant—adding sections at strategic points 
where necessary—installing new fence to 
take care of plant expansions. 

Anchor’s Nation-Wide Erecting Service 
assures you immediate installation—and 
an Anchor Fence will quickly return its 
cost by preventing saboteurs or trouble- 
makers from halting profitable operations. 
Send for the Anchor Fence Engineer to- 
day. He will recommend the proper An- 
chor Fence installation for complete pro- 
tection of your plant or mail the coupon 
now for free Industrial Fence Manual. 


SUGGESTION —Since the War broke out, more 
orders have been placed for Anchor Fences than 
during any corresponding period for the last 10 
years. Our production and Nation-Wide Erecting 
Service are still able to fill your . 

orders promptly. We suggest, 
however, that you act quickly. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 
6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


0 Please have Anchor Fence Engineer call. 
O Send illustrated Industrial Fence Manual. 
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- Surprise for Congress ... ‘Inner Circle’ Shift... 
‘Unrealized’ Profit . . . Strategy By the NLRB 


Some leaders in Congress are be- 
coming irked by their inability to pick 
a fight with the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt is surprising Congressmen by his 
sudden interest in them and their 
problems. 


x k * 


Jesse Jones is managing to keep his 
title as No. 1 man on Government 
loans even though the legal authority 
of his job as Loan Agency Adminis- 
trator is limited. It was a favorable 
nod from Mr. Jones that encouraged 
the SEC to take steps leading to 
bankruptcy for a big utility holding 
company. 


x *k * 


This country’s generals and admi- 
rals really are beginning to wonder 
whether Great Britain is going to win 
this war. Intelligence reports suggest 
that the British are not yet aroused 
to the point where they are bringing 
their whole strength to bear in pre- 
paring for a war effort. 


x k * 


Japan’s diplomats are discovering 
that more than one nation can play 
at the game of being hard boiled. Re- 
ports have it that for once this coun- 
try is pressing an advantage it has in 
diplomacy. 


x k * 


A report from inside recalls that one 
year ago, on advice of Corcoran-Co- 
hen, Mr. Roosevelt turned down the 
idea of a Congressional budget study 
after he had agreed a little while be- 
fore that the plan now advanced by 
Senator Harrison would be desirable. 
Moral: here is one illustration of the 
shift of influence within the inner 
circle. 


x *k * 


Conservative though he is, under- 
ground reports are that Secretary 
Morgenthau could be persuaded to 
take the unrealized seigniorage profit 
on silver and apply it to reduce the 
public debt. The cold fact: in an emer- 
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gency, this would yield the govern- 
ment about 114 billion dollars. 


x * * 


It is not generally known that the 
bill requiring uniform rules of pro- 
cedure in federal administrative agen- 
cies, the Logan- Walter bill, is moving 
toward consideration by the Senate. 
Back of the issue is this fact: tired of 
waiting for amendments on which the 
Department of Justice has been work- 
ing nearly a year, Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, will shortly move to 
bring the measure to the Senate floor 


x *k * 


Now that Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, has introduced a resolu- 
tion setting up a special Senate com- 
mittee to watch campaign expendi- 
tures and general political activities 
in the 1940 battle, strings are being 
pulled by politicos to influence ap- 
pointments to the committee. 


= ® 
Higher-ups hint that the NLRB 


does not now plan to appeal the In- 
land Steel decision to the Supreme 
Court. Expected is this: Board con- 
tention that the Wagner Act requires 
an employer to put in writing any 
agreement reached with a union, up- 
set in the Inland case, will be upheld 
in another case now pending before 
the New York Circuit Court. In any 
event the New York case, involving 
The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, will probably go to the Su- 
preme Court. 


x *k * 


Inner New Deal circles are not so 
sure the new Supreme Court will be- 
have consistently as a liberal court. 
Counted as members of a freshly- 
formed conservative wing are Chief 
Justice Hughes, Justices McReynolds, 
Stone and Roberts. One vote from 
the five Roosevelt appointees would 
bring a majority. Consolation for New 
Dealers is the thought that Roose- 
velt appointees are a majority and 
that the new conservative group is, at 





least, several degrees more liberal than 
the pre-1937 conservative alignment. 


x *k * 


Friends of Martin Dies say that if 
his Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is not renewed by Congress he 
will weep, but the tears will be of the 
crocodile variety. The Texas Con- 
gressman is said to feel that he can be 
just as effective in the role of martyr 
as in the role of investigator. 


x k * 


Shipbuilders expect Maritime Com- 
mission to invite bids soon for two 
giant liners to ply Pacific Ocean trade 
routes. Commission members feeling 
confident of long-run trade conditions 
in the Pacific, are anxious to improve 
America’s position as against Japa- 
nese shipping concerns. 


x *k * 


Army calculations are that Russia 
will conquer Finland, perhaps in May 
when the ground hardens, permitting 
an advance across Central Finland. 


“ @& 2 


What irks the State Department, 
especially about the British blockade, 
is that the British have opened Amer- 
ican letters addressed to Germany, 
removed immigrants’ remittances. 


x * * 


Disclosure that a large proportion 
of Army Reserve officers, given pref- 
erence for duty as CCC Camp con- 
manders and assistants, are below 
army physical standards, will bring a 
substantial change in policy on re- 
serve commissions; physical tests prior 
to issuance of first commissions will 
be more rigid. 


xk * 


Consumer organizations, undaunted 
by criticism of their class by the Dies 
Committee, are reported to be plan- 
ning to press for House action on the 
Senate-approved Bill to require fiber 
identification in fabrics and garments, 
long sought by wool growers. 
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BNA PRESENTS 








A Complete Labor Service 


The news and the law of industrial relations together in one service offers you the 
most all-inclusive and accurate method by which to follow the developments in em- 
ployer-employee relations, wages, hours, conciliation and arbitration. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS in four pages each week brings: 


Concise digests of the outstanding items of interest, referring you to 
the pages of Labor Relations Reporter and Wage and Hour Reporter for 
full details. 


An analysis interpreting developments and pointing out the trend in 
industrial relations. 


LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER in from 20 to 40 pages each week brings: 
1. News of the important developments in labor relations, complete with 
the background. 


2. A thorough coverage of the legal aspects and day-to-day background 
of labor relations. 


3. Full text of the Supreme Court decisions and circuit court decisions 
on labor law. 


4. Concise digests of Court and National Labor Relations Board decisions. 


5. Definitions of the appropriate unit for collective bargaining handed 
down almost weekly by the National Labor Relations Board. 


6. New formulae for settling labor disputes, in the section on “‘Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration.” 


7. Analyses of strikes by causes, results and industries. 


8. The terms of contracts, new clauses, the various ways of wording 
sections on recognition, grievance procedure, seniority, etc. 


9. The month-to-month summary of the results of elections selecting 
bargaining agents — a convenient way to follow the trend of labor 
organization. 


10. The speeches of important leaders expressing views affecting labor 
relations. 
WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER in from 8 to 16 pages each week brings: 


1. Enforcement reports and other important news of federal and state 
wage and hour regulation. 


2. Administrative orders, interpretative bulletins and all official informa- 
tion from the Wage and Hour Division. 


VALUABLE FEATURES of this complete service on industrial relations: 


LABOR RELATIONS REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes issued 
every six months cumulating all the reference material in Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter. 


WAGE AND HOUR REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes cumu- 
lating all source material on the Wage and Hour Law. 


For complete details please write to 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SH:iPS 
“Santa” ships built especially for tropical 
cruising ery room outside with private 
bath; di rooms on promenade decks 
with casement windows and roll back 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


* 


12 DAYS—6 NEUTRAL CITIES 
in NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES and 
VENEZUELA 
In addition to visits to Curacao, all ex- 
pense fare includes 3 day auto trip thru 
Venezuela visiting La Guaira, Caracas, 
Maracay, Valencia and Puerto Cabello. 
SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 

* 
31 and 38 day all-expense cruises to 
PERU and CHILE 
visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
* 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rocke- 
feller Center or 10 He r Square, NewYork; 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 
SOUTH AMERICAN CR 


Verandah cafes over- 
look outdoor tiled 


Cruise clothes courtesy 
B. ALTMAN & CO, 
New York 





